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ON SPACE OF FOUR DIMENSIONS. 


BY GEORGE S, FULLERTON. 


In the “Quarterly Journal of Science” * for April, 1878, ap- 
peared an article, by J.C. Friedrich Zéllner, Professor of Physical 
Astronomy in the University of Leipsic, “On Space of Four 
Dimensions.” The facts which the author thinks prove the actual 
existence of such a space, or at least make its assumption a reason- 
able hypothesis, are given in the first volume of his “ Scientitic 
Treatises,” * and, after presenting in his article the general argu- 
ment to prove that the possibility of a four-dimensional space is 
not inconceivable, he cites one of these facts to prove it an ac- 
tuality. 

From the fact that Zollner’s treatises have excited considera- 
ble interest and some discussion in Germany, and that a leaning 
to the belief in a space of four or more dimensions is by no means 
uncommon, and seems to, present a special attraction to those ac- 
customed to mathematical reasonings; and from the additional 
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fact that the peculiar misconception which underlies the argument 
presented by Zéllner is specious and oft-recurring—an error into 
which many have fallen before him, and many more are likely to 
fall in the future—an analysis of his argument, and a notice of the 
misconceptions upon which it is based, will not be without interest. 
Omitting certain sections which are unnecessary to an understand- 
ing of the positions taken, his argument, as it stands in the “ Quar- 
terly Journal,” is as follows: 

“Tn accordance with Kant, Schopenhauer, and Helmholtz, the 
author regards the application of the law of causality as a function 
of the human intellect given to man @ priori—i. e., before all ex- 
perience. The totality of all empirical experience is communi- 
cated to the intellect by the senses—¢. ¢., by organs which commu- 
nicate to the mind all the sensual impressions which are received 
at the surface of our bodies. These impressions are a reality to 
us, and their sphere is two-dimensional, acting not in our body, 
but only on its surface. 

“We have only attained the conception of a world of objects 
with three dimensions by an intellectual process. What cireum- 
stances, we may ask, have compelled our intellect to come to this 
result? If a child contemplates its hand, it is conscious of its 
existence in a double manner: in the first place by its tangibility, 
in the second by its image on the retina of the eye. By repeated 
groping about and touching, the child knows by experience that 
his hand retains the same form and extension through all the vari- 
ations of distance and positions under which it is observed, not- 
withstanding that the form and extension of the image on the 
retina constantly change with the different position and distance 
of the hand in respect to the eye. The problem is thus set to the 
child’s understanding, How to reconcile to its comprehension the 
apparently contradictory facts of the invariableness of the object, 
and the variableness of its appearance. This is only possible 
within space of three dimensions, in which, owing to perspective 
distortions and changes, these variations of projection can be re- 
conciled with the constancy of the form of a body. 

“The moment we observe in three-dimensioned space contradic- 
tory facts—7.e¢., facts which would force us to ascribe to a body 
two attributes or qualities which hitherto we thought could not 
exist together—the moment, I say, in which we should observe 
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such contradictory facts in a three-dimensioned body, our reason 
would at once be forced to reconcile these contradictions. 

“T now proceed to apply the higher conception of space to the 
theory of twisting a pertectly flexible cord. Let us consider such 
a cord to be represented by ab, showing us, when stretched, a 
development of space in one dimension— 


If the cord is bent so that during this action its parts always 
’ yemain in the same plane, a development of space in ¢wo dimen- 
sions will be required for this operation. The following figure 
may be given to the cord: 


(a 6) 


and all its parts, if conceived of infinite thinness, may be consid- 
ered as lying in the same plane—+.¢., in a development of space 
in two dimensions. If the flexible cord, without being broken, 
has to be brought back into the former figure of a straight line in 
such a manner that during this operation all its parts remain in 
the same plane, this can only be effected by describing with one 
end of the cord a circle of 360°. 

“For beings with only éwo-dimensional perceptions these opera- 
tions with the cord would correspond to what we, with our three- 
dimensional perception, call a knot in the cord. Now, if a being, 
limited, on account of its bodily organization, to the conception of 
only two dimensions of space, possessed, nevertheless, the ability 
of executing, by his will, operations with this cord which are only 
possible in the space of three dimensions, such a being would be 
able to undo this two-dimensional knot in a much simpler way. 
Merely the turning over of part of the cord would be required, so 
that after the operation, when all parts again lie in the same 


plane, the cord would have passed through the following posi- 
tions : 


“Tf this consideration, by way of analogy, is transferred to a 


knot in space of three dimensions, it will easily be seen that the 
tying as well as the untying of such a knot can only be effected 
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by operations, during which the parts of the cord describe a line 
of double curvature, as shown by this figure: 


We three-dimensional beings can only tie or untie such a knot by 
moving one end of the cord through 360° in a plane which is 
inclined toward that other plane containing the two-dimensional 
part of the knot. But if there were beings among us who were 
able to produce by their will four-dimensional movements of ma- 
terial substances, they could tie and untie such knots in a much 
simpler manner by an operation analogous to that described in 
relation to a two-dimensional knot.” 

It will be noticed that the argument here presented by Professor 
Zéliner is purely analogical. From the supposed experience of a 
two-dimensional being, the objects of whose perception are acted 
upon by a three-dimensional being, he draws an inference to our 
experience should a being inhabiting space of four dimensions act 
upon the objects which we perceive. Finding, as he thinks, such 
effects,’ as one might expect to see under those circumstances, pro- 
duced in the presence of Dr. Henry Slade, a spiritualistic medium, 
he infers the existence of four-dimensional beings as agents in 

their production. 

' Before taking up the fundamental error in his reasonings, we 
may take exception to his founding an analogical argument upon 
a single term. If we, by acting in space of three dimensions, can 
untie a knot of a certain kind in a manner impossible to one mov- 
ing but on a surface, it does not follow that a knot of a different 
kind may be untied in a manner impossible to us acting in space 
of three dimensions by allowing motion in still another—a fourth 
dimension. If one knot (a), which one man can only untie in one 
way, may be untied in still another way by another man, it does 
not follow that another and a different knot (4), which the second 
man can urtie in only one way, can also be solved in a new way 
by a third person. For all we know to the contrary, the second 
knot may admit of but one solution. 

If it be proved, however, that we, acting in three-dimensional 
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space, can untie knots which are not to be untied in a space of 
two dimensions, and if it be also proved that in actual experience 
knots are tied or untied, which seem to us incapable of solution 
in a space of three dimensions, we may suppose that it was done 
by action in the direction of a fourth dimension, though there 
also remains open to us as alternative the supposition that it was 
done by a hitherto undiscovered mode of manipulation in space 
of three dimensions, or by action in a space of' five, six, or any 
other number of dimensions. 

The whole argument lapses, however, when it is shown that the 
supposed experience of two-dimensional beings—the only datum 
for inference to another term—is a supposition without basis, and 
arising out of a misconception. The manner in which we ac- 
quire our conception of space, according to Zéllner, is this: “ The 
totality of all empirical experience is communicated to the intel- 
lect by the senses, 7. ¢., by organs which communicate to the mind 
all the sensual impressions which are received at the surface of 
our bodies. These impressions are a reality to us, and their sphere 
is two-dimensional, acting not in our body, but only on its sur- 
Jace.” This gives us the idea of a surface. In explaining how 
we arrive at the idea of the third dimension, or distance, Zéllner 
follows a similar method to Berkeley, in his “ New Theory of 
Vision,” and refers the idea to the experienced connection of the 
variable visual appearance with the constant tangible object. 

Although Zéllner has followed Berkeley (to whose essays he re- 
fers in his article), it is evident that he has not understood the 
force of his reasonings. The statement that the impressions of 
sense “act at the surface of our bodies,” and that through them 
we gain the idea of a surface (two-dimensional space) before we 
know space in a third dimension, is a double misunderstanding. 
The impressions of sense, if by this phrase sensations are desig- 
nated, are not felt primarily at the surface of our bodies, and are 
only localized after a long visual and tactual experience of the 
organism—an expcrience-which implies as its outcome a knowl- 
edge of space in its three dimensions. 

The sensations given us by contact with objects would not at 
first have position or coexistence in space, but only succession, or 
coexistence in ¢éme, until after the fixing of the relations of visual 


and tactual sensations—they could be localized. After that they 
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would, of course, suggest the space-idea on being themselves 
awakened—which would be a going back, however, from conclu- 
sion to premises. There is no necessary connection between any 
particular sensation and the part of the body to which we relegate 
it. It is not felt ém the part, and all localization of sensation is 
a result of experience and observation. Before the idea of the 
organism, as extended, no sensation could be regarded as spa- 
tially owt of another. 

Again. The idea that we know a surface before we know the 
third dimension is untenable. A surface, as we know it, im- 
plies the idea of distance—it presupposes the knowledge of a 
third dimension. In the latter part of his essay on “ Vision” 
($$ 155-158) Berkeley speaks of this. In the inquiry concern- 
ing what knowledge a spirit endowed with the power of vision, 
but without the sense of touch, would have of geometry, after 
denying that he would have any knowledge of a solid, or quantity 
of three dimensions, he continues: “ and, perhaps, upon a nice 
inquiry, it will be found he cannot even have an idea of plane 
figures any more than he can of solids, since some idea of dis- 
tance is necessary to form the idea of a geometrical plane, as will 
appear to whoever shall reflect a little on it.” “ I must confess it 
seems to be the opinion of some very ingenious men that flat or 
plane figures are immediate objects of sight, though they acknowl- 
edge solids are not; and this opinion of theirs is grounded on 
what is observed in painting, wherein (say they) the ideas imme- 
diately imprinted in the mind are only of planes variously col- 
ored, which, by a sudden act of the judgment, are changed into 
solids; but, with a little attention, we shall find the planes here 
mentioned as the immediate objects of sight are not visible, but 
tangible planes. For when we say that pictures are planes, we 
mean thereby that they appear to the touch smooth and uniform. 
But then this smoothness and uniformity, or, in other words, this 
planeness of the picture, is not perceived immediately by vision ; 
for it appeareth to the eye various and multiform.” A similar 
error to Zéllner’s was that made by Sir William Hamilton in his 
lecture on the relations of sight and tonch to extension, In in- 
quiring whether extension is the object of sight, he argues as fol- 
lows:' ‘ All parties are, of course, at one in regard to the fact 
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that we see color. Those who hold that we see extension admit 
that we see it only as colored; and those who deny us any vision 
of extension make color the exclusive object of sight. In regard 
to the first position, all are, therefore, agreed. Nor are they less 
harmonious in reference to the second—that the power of per- 
ceiving color involves the power of perceiving the differences 
of colors. By sight we, therefore, perceive color, and discrimi- 
nate one color—that is, one colored body—one sensation of color 
from another. This is admitted. A third position will also be 
denied by none—that the colors discriminated in vision are, or 
may be, placed side by side in immediate juxtaposition; or, one 
may limit another by being superinduced partially over it. A 
fourth position is equally indisputable—that the contrasted col- 
ors, thus bounding each other, will form by their meeting a visi- 
ble line, and that, if the superinduced color be surrounded by the 
other, this line will return upon itself, and thus constitute the out- 
line of a visible figure.” 

It is evident that, in saying that the colors discriminated in vis- 
ion may be “ placed side by side in immediate juxtaposition,” Sir 
William is using language which implies a knowledge of distance. 
The planes to which he refers are not purely visual. To vision 
alone we must allow some discrimination between the colors, that 
they may become representative of tactual differences, but what 
that discrimination would be to one who had never enjoyed the 
sense of touch we have no means of knowing. It certainly would 
not be like our present knowledge of the differently colored planes. 
In his “ Review of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy,” Mr. Mill has 
pointed out with clearness the misconceptions in this supposed 
argument of Sir William’s, and has justly complained that the 
position, line, and figure of which it treats are not the objects of 
pure vision. 

Our idea of space is not derived from visual sensation alone, 
nor from tactual impressions alone, but is, so to speak, the nearly 
simultaneous representation, by a few visual symbols, of a multi- 
tude of successive tactual impressions. The visual symbols, be- 
fore they are interpreted in tactual impressions, can give no true 
idea of space any more than a sight of the letters and words can 
give the ideas contained in a bock to one who has not learned to 
read. But the sign and the thing signified may become so closely 
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connected by long experience that one may easily fall into error 
as to the share of the whole impression to be attributed to the one 
element and to the other. 

Our knowledge of a surface, or space of two dimensions, there- 
fore, implies a knowledge of distance, which is necessary to the 
interpretation of the visual symbols, and withcut which they would 
be meaningless. And we have, consequently, no idea what would 
be the conception of space of a “two-dimensional” being, nor 
how he would be affected by a manipulation of the twisted cords. 
Reasoning from our experience of a surface, and the movements 
of cords on a surface, to that of such a being, is unwarrantable. 
We do not know what would be his idea of a line, a surface, or a 
knot—in short, any analogical argument based upon his expe- 
rience is based upon something to us totally unknown and incon- 
ceivable. 

If it be objected that all this relates to a visual knowledge of 
extension and not to a tactual, and that, though the idea of dis- 
tance, or extension in a third dimension, be necessary to the for- 
mer, it may not be to the latter; I answer that our idea of space 
is a complex of the two, the intepretation by a general formula of 
many particulars, whereby, if we may accept the results of the 
observations of Platner on the blind,' the idea of simultaneity or 
coexistence is substituted for that of succession. 

The idea, therefore, of spatial extension must be very different 
in one who has never enjoyed the sense of sight from what it is 
in one who has, and we could not argue from the experience of 
such to our own. 

Moreover, it is evident that Zéllner does not refer at least a 
knowledge of tri-dimensional space to tactual experience alone, 
but refers it toan attempt to reconcile our apparently contradic- 
tory visual and tactuai experience, so that our knowledge of the 
third dimensicn at least would have reference to vision. And if 
it be denied that we can gain any idea of a surface from tactual 
impressions before a localization of sensations, it is incumbent 
upon Zéllner to show how they would ever give rise, taken alone, 
to the idea of a surface. 

But, even granting that we consider a purely tactual knowledge 


' Quoted by Hamilton, “‘ Metaphysics,” New York, 1S80, p. 389. 
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of space, we have no reason to believe that there could be kuowl- 
edge of a surface prior to a solid, or independently of knowledge 
of extension in a third direction; though here we are reasoning 
largely in the dark, as we cannot tell what may be the notion of 
direction in the mind of a blind persen, or how it compares with 
our own, which has always reference to visual experience. We 
have no idea whatever what would be the conception of space in 
the mind of a blind “two-dimensional” being; but we may at 
least assume that, whatever might be the nature of his conception, 
it would have little or nothing in common with our idea of a sur- 
face. 

Consequently, the argument from the twisted cords is wide of 
the mark, and the whole analogical argument from the experience 
to two-dimensional beings, the objects of whose perception are 
acted upon by us from the direction of a third dimension, to that 
of three-dimensional beings in their relation to four-dimensicnal, 
is an analogy drawn in tact from our knowledge of a surface, and 
our knowledge of a solid, to something inconceivable, and shows 
a misconception of the force of the reasoning contained in the 
“New Theory of Vision.” 


DANTE’S “INFERNO.” 


BY SUSAN E. BLOW. 


To know how hard the wind is blowing one must sail against 
the wind. To measure the force of a stream one must swim 
against its current. That the tendencies of any given age may 
be comprehended, they must be surveyed from the standpoint of 
an age different in its habits of thought. Drifting with his gen- 
eration, the individual cannot gauge its strength, and sees neither 
the direction in which it moves nor the goal towards which it 
tends. 

We live in an age which is rapidly losing the consciousness of 
sin. Equally alien to our feeling are the physical self-scourgings 
ot the medieval saint and the spiritual agony of the Puritan. 
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The burden which bore so heavily upon Christian sits very lightly 
upon us. We hear much of the soul of goodness in things evil, 
and, reversing the disguise of Satan as an angel of light, we are 
learning to look on sin as an angel veiled in darkness. The doc- 
trine of the fall of man is interpreted to mean ascent to a more 
conscious plane of existence. ‘‘ Paradise is a park where only 
brutes, not men, can remain,” and it is a rise and not a fall 
which is symbolized in the mythus of the woman, the serpent, 
and the tree. Out of the depth of Donatello’s sin is born the con- 
science which converts the faun into the man. Faust fearlessly 
allies himself with the Devil, and makes him the instrument of 
his salvation. The poets with one voice teach that “by ministry 
of evil good is clear,” that “ evil will bless and ice will burn,” 
and that we “rise on stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher 
things.” The scientist assures us that “men end by going right 
after trying every imaginable way of going wrong,” and the his- 
tory of the world is shown to be a course of practical logic, through 
which man is gradually learning wisdom from his mistakes. Thus 
sin is no more sin, and, instead of groaning with the Apostle, 
“© wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” we plume ourselves on the secrets wrested from 
conquered wrong, and cheerfully condone the wrong that is yet 
unconquered. 

The thought upon which this view of sin ultimately rests is, 
that man can only learn what he is by finding out what he is not, 
and that the violation of his ideal nature in its reaction reveals 
him to himself. So long as he acted in accord with his nature, 
there could be neither self-consciousness nor spiritual freedom. 
There must be contrast before there can be comprehension, and, 
as we know light through darkness, we can realize good only 
through the ministry of evil. 

Whatever else this theory may or may not be, it is distinctly 
anti-Christian. There can be no sympathy between a philosophy 
which sees in sin the condition of a realized self-consciousness and 
a religion which heralds its founder as “the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” The Christian consciousness 
has always defined sin as rebellion against God, “the act of a 
traitor who aims at the death and overthrow of his sovereign.” 
Sin, according to the Christian Church, is that which, had it power 
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so to do, would drag God from his throne, and would rejoice could 
He cease to be. It brings forth no good but only evil, and evil 
continually, and, far from rising through it to the heights of vision 
and attainment, man sinks through it to a condition worse than 
that of the unconscious brute. 

To realize how totally the thought of to-day contradicts the 
Christian theory of sin, one needs but to study that theory as ex- 
pounded by the great poet of the Church in his “ Divina Comme- 
dia.” Nowhere shall we find such vital grappling with the uni- 
versal problem of man as in the utterances of this sternest and 
tenderest of poets. ‘‘ Behold, therefore, the goodness and the 
severity of God,” exclaims the inspired writer. ‘ Behold the in- 
finite love and the infinite rigor of the man taught of God,” our 
hearts exclaim as, following Dante, we penetrate to the ultimate 
depths of sin and misery, and learn at last the genesis, the devel- 
opment, and the outcome of evil. 

Dante has been called the voice of ten silent centuries, and cer- 
tain it is that the truths to which he gave immortal expression 
had, during these ages, been slowly crystallizing in the cunscious- 
ness of the Christian world. His poem is not individual but uni- 
versal ; he utters not his own thought, but the unformulated creed 
of Christendom. Nay, he reaches beyond Christianity and speaks 
to the universal conscience of humanity—that inward witness 
which is always calling upon man to rejoice in his freedom and 
tremble before the responsibility bound up with it. 

The “ Divina Commedia” is the outcome of a profound and ex- 
haustive reflection upon the facts of the moral world. Reflection, 
in all of its forms, involves the reduction of the infinitude of par- 
ticular things to a finitude of classes, and culminates in that philo- 
sophie insight which reduces this finitude of classes to the unity 
of an inclusive process. Adequate reflection upon the moral 
world should therefore result in the classification of its complicated 
phenomena, and in the ultimate discovery of the genesis and de- 
velopment both of good and evil. 

It is because Dante has traced this genetic development that 
the “ Divina Commedia” is an organic whole vitalized throughout 
by one all-penetrating thought. This fundamental insight is that, 
as man is a derivative being, the condition of a true development 
must be an uninterrupted “connection and communion with his 
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source. As right relationship to the sun solves the secret of the 
planetary system, so right relationship to God solves the secrets of 
life and thought. As a stream cut off from its fountain-head must 
inevitably dry up, so the soul which separates itself from God 
destroys itself. It is a dying soul, which can be restored to life 
only by the renewal of its relationship to God. In the substitu- 
tion of self for God lies the germ of allsin. “ Because thy heart 
is lifted up, and thou hast said Iam God and I sit in the chair of 
God (whereas thou art a man and not God), and hast set thy 
heart as if it were the heart of God, therefore I will bring thee to 
nothing, and thou shalt not be, and if thou be sought for thou 
shalt not be found any more forever.” 

Conformably to this theory, the “ Divina Commedia,” in its three 
main divisions, treats of the corruption of the will, the purification 
of the will, and the perfection of the will. The “Inferno” traces 
the history of the soul, as, emptied of God, it becomes progres- 
sively filled with self; the “ Purgatorio”’ shows us the gradual emp- 
tying of self, and the “ Paradiso” the filling of the soul with God. 
The poem culminates with the rapture of the beatific vision—the 
steadfast, immovable, attentive gaze of the soul upon that Light, 
“in whose presence one such becomes 


“That to withdraw therefrom for other prospect 
It is impossible he e’er consent.” 


. It is a truth which is too generally ignored, that all duties arise 

out of relationships. It is because there are fathers, mothers, 
children, sisters and brothers, that there are paternal, tilial, and 
fraternal duties; it is because a man has a country that he should 
be a patriot; it is through friends that we learn the sweet obliga- 
tions of triendship; and it is because the world is full of the aged, 
the poor, the sinful, and the sorrowing, that we are called on to ex- 
ercise reverence, pity, charity, andsympathy. Finally, it is because 
our souls are bound up with a material frame that we struggle 
for the conquest of the flesh by the spirit, and it is because there 
is an infinite God that ovr souls yearn towards him with aspira- 
tion, and bow before him with awe. Particular relationships are 
the conditions of particular duties, and all particular relationships 
are grounded in the fundamental relationship which makes them 
possible. 
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Keeping before us this central thought of the poem, let us now 
study in detail the problem of sin and punishment as dealt with 
by Dante in the “Inferno.” Omitting the first two Cantos, which 
relate how the poct came to undertake his arduous pilgrimage, 
we find ourselves at the beginning of the Third Canto standing 
before the gate of Hell. Over the gate is this inscription : 

“Through me is the way into the doleful city; through me 
the way into the eternal pain; through me the way among the 
people lost. Justice moved my high Maker; Divine Power made 
me, Wisdom Supreme and Primal Love.” 

The sense of this inscription is so alien to the sentiment of 
to-day, that it is hard for our minds to grasp. Its implicit argu- 
ment is this: If man is free he is responsible. If he is responsi- 
ble, justice requires the retura of his deed upon him. To spare 
him the result of his own activity is to insult his ideal nature by 
denying his freedom. Hell is the Creator’s final tribute of re- 
spect to the being he made in his own image; and, as both 
Wisdom and Love imply recognition of the essential nature of 
their object, they concur with Justice in demanding the punish- 
ment of the sinner. 

It is easy to find fault with this view of man’s nature and 
responsibilities, but it is hard to substitute for it one which is not 
open to more vital objection. The practical denial of human 
freedom would be the dissolution of organized scciety, for our 
whole intercourse with each other is based upon a recognition of 
that responsibility which current theories so lightly set aside. It 
is to me a most signiticant fact that the false philosophy which 
denies man’s responsibility culminates in denial of his immortal- 
ity; and, if it emancipates the sinner from the fear of Hell, it 
destroys for the struggling saint the hope of Heaven. In its out- 
come it is more cruel far than the faith it condemns, for that, at 
least, had eternal happiness as a set-off to everlasting pains, while 
this makes all our hopes a lie, and sinks the evil and the good in 
the same blank annihilation. 

What mainly interferes with our acceptance of the Dantean 
theery of punishment iz the unconscious materialism of our 
thonght. By the average mind penalty is conceived as some- 
thing external to, and distinct from, the spiritual result of sin. 
It is something done to the sinner, not something which he 
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through his sin does to himself. Dante’s view (it would seem to 
me) is that throngh repeated sinful acts the soul attains a grade 
of permanence in sin. The long conflict between good and evil 
comes at last to an end, and the sin in which we have indulged is 
stamped upon the soul as its eternal form. And, as sin is domi- 
nant within, it is universalized without us. The glutton is im- 
mersed in his gluttony, and surrounded by other gluttons; the 
carnal sinners are driven about in the total darkness of their souls 
by the fierce winds of their passions, and are cut off by their own 
limitation from comprehension of any other type of character 
than their own. By our own acts we determine ourselves, and 
only what we are can we recognize in others. Our punishment 
is what we ultimately become mirrored to consciousness through 
our surroundings. 

Throughout the “Inferno” the varying punishments are simply 
the external symbols of varying phases of sinful consciousness. 
The wrathful are immersed in boiling mud; the violent in a river 
of blood. The hypocrites, “a painted people,” wearing cloaks all 
gilt without, all lead within, are moving round with steps exceed- 
ing slow, and in their looks are “tired and overcome.” The 
thieves, whose deed universalized would make it impossible to 
know “ whose was whose or what was what,” are seen in an eter- 
nal process of transformation into the serpents, who aptly symbol- 
ize their creeping stealth. Flatterers are immersed in filth, “ for 
those things which proceed out of the month come forth from the 
heart, and they defile a man.” Schismatics, who have made 
division where there should be unity, are eternally cleft by a 
sword-bearing devil, and the consuming flame of conscience 
swathes the evil counsellors who have employed God’s great gift 
of wisdom to deceive their fellow-men. 

Man is free! This is the first truth emphasized by our medi- 
eval poet. Pass now with him throngh the gate of hell, and learn 
how free man makes himself the slave of sin. “Our wills are 
ours to make them thine ;’’ rational freedom is the soul’s voluntary 
choice of the good. We have said that we should trace through 
the “Inferro” the progressive filling of the soul with self, and 
lo! the first spirits we meet, as we step upon the starless plain, 
are those who illustrate selfishness in its emptiest and most ab- 
stract form. Dante’s description of them is a most scathing one. 
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“They lived without blame and without praise; to God they 
were neither faithful nor rebellious. Heaven chased them forth, 
and the deep hell refused to receive them. Mercy and judgment 
disdain them, and report of them the world permits not to exist. 
They have no hope of death, and their blind life is so mean that 
they are envious of every other lot.” The description concen- 
trates in the twofold statement that “ they were for self, and that 
they never were alive.” They did not deny the truth, they sim- 
ply never thought about it; they did not rebel against God, they 
only igncred Him; they did not consciously assert themselves, 
they merely indulged each passing caprice. They are the repre- 
sentatives of that frivolous class who live only in the moment, 
and in the moment think only of themselves. Petty passions 
sting them like wasps and hornets, and, goaded by the capricious 
love of change, they forever chase a whirling ensign which scorns 
all pause. In the stage of immediate impulse they have substi- 
tuted self for God, and indulgence for obligation; the house is 
empty, swept, and garnished, all too ready for the evil spirits who 
will soon rush in. Is it significant that of these souls there is 
such a long train that scarcely could the poet believe death had 
undone so many ? 

As the return of man’s deed upon him is the Creator’s rezogni- 
tion of the creature’s dignity, so the fruit of sin in the soul is the 
denial of personal accountability. The victim of caprice is 
always a fatalist ; he is the slave of his own unconscious self, and 
he projects this inward necessity’ as external limit. The souls 
who assemble on the joyless strand of Acheron “blaspheme God, 
and their progenitors, the human kind, the place, the time and 
origin of their seed and of their birth.” Everything and every 
person in the universe is to blame for their condition except them- 
selves. 

Summing up this introductory Canto, we have, first, recogni- 
tion of the source of punishment in the divine justice; second, 
recognition of the first phase of sin in the blank form of selfish- 
ness; third, recognition of the outcome of sin in the repudiation 
of personal freedom and responsibility. In the remaining Cantos 
selfishness will realize itself in an infinitude of particular mani- 
festations, and culminate in the concrete unity of selfish form 
and content in the person of Lucifer. 
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We have seen that duties arise out of relationships, and that all 
secondary relationships are grounded in the fundamental relation- 
ship to God. Man draws from God the power to realiz2 himself. 
It follows that the progressive realization of his own ideal nature 
is a progressive approximation to the divine type, and that the 
complete indwelling of God is the perfection of man. Truth and 
goodness are not abstractions—they are the eternal thought and 
will of God. What God thinks is the true; what God wills is 
the good—or, rather, as in Him knowing and willing are one, 
truth and goodness are but distinctions in the unity of His Eter- 
nal Act. 

Some degree of insight into the nature of God is therefore the 
necessary condition of any understanding of what is right or 
wrong, good or evil. Ifto be good is to be like God, and to be 
wicked is to be unlike Him, it is of infinite importance that we 
know who and what He is. Parallel with the vanishing con- 
sciousness of sin has been the disappearance of all definiteness in 
the conception of the first principle of the world, and the theory 
that God is unknowable has kept even pace with the theory that 
man is irresponsible. The restoration of a divine ideal would be 
also the restoration of our guilty sense of alienation from it. “T 
have heard of Thee,” exclaims Job, “ by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye sceth Thee, wherefore I abhor myself and repent 
in dust and ashes.” 

If we try to think the creative principle of the world, we come 
at once face to face with the idea of self-activity. By self-activity 
is meant an activity that acts upon itself: as a creative princi- 
ple logically antedates all creation, it must be self-active, for the 
obvious reason that there is nothing but itself for it to act upon. 
Its activity, therefore, begins from and comes back to itself. It is 
a circular process, and therefore necessarily an eternal process. 
It has been complete from all eternity, and yet repeats itself in 
every moment of time. 

R‘ghtly apprehended, a process of self-activity is seen to be ne- 
cessarily a process of thought, for thought alone has the power of 
acting upon itself. All natural objects and forces are results of 
an activity external to themselves, But thought creates itself, 
embodies itself, realizes itself, and detines itself. There can be 
nothing higher, or wider, or deeper than thought, for “ it is the 
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form of an infinite content”; there can be nothing back of 
thought, for, whatever we may set up as prior to thought, thought 
gets back of it through thinking it. In a word, that which exists 
in thought cannot antedate or include thought. 

The realized form of thought is self-consciousness, and this in- 
volves the distinction of the self from the self, and the persistent 
identification with self of the self thus distinguished. The eternal 
distinction of the self is the begetting of an eternal object, the 
eternal identification of this object with self is eternal recognition, 
communion, or love. This is the truth revealed to faith in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and which inspired the rapt utterance of 
Dante when he exclaimed : 


“O Light eterne, sole in thyself that dwellest, 
Sole knowest thyself and known unto thyself, 
And knowing lovest and smilest on thyself.” 


Self-activity and communion, or spiritual interpenetration, are 
therefore the marks of the divine nature. Hence man, made in 
the image of God, develops through active combination with his 
fellows. Through organization the individual man avails himself 
of the strength, the experience, and the insight of total humanity. 
Whatever nullifies activity, or strikes at participation, is evil, and 
the final outcome of evil must be stagnation absolute and isolation 
complete. 

This insight enables us to understand the grading of sins in the 
“Inferno.” All sin strikes either indirectly or directly at organized 
society. The less heinous sins are those which attack society indi- 
rectly, by destroying in the individual man the qualities through 
which combination is possible. These are the sins punished in 
the circles of Incontinence ; the next degree of sin is that in which 
there is the attack of man upon individual men, as shown in the 
circle of Violence, and its final phase is that in which the sinner, 
first by fraud and then by treachery, attacks the social whole. 
That fraud made universal would cause a relapse into savagism is 
symbolized in the primeval giants who stand as sentinels over the 
region of the fraudulent, while the self-exclusion and self-destruc- 
tion brought about by treachery are strikingly imaged in Lucifer 
frozen in the bottom of the pit. 

Having defined sin, and indicated its increasing degrees, our 
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next object must be to seek its origin, and trace its gradual devel- 
opment and expansion within the soul. This can best be done by 
a careful analysis and comparison of the sins punished in the dif- 
ferent circles of the “Inferno.” If we can discover in them a prin- 
ciple of evolution, and can show that in the process of sin man’s 
essential nature is progressively destroyed, we shall have settled 
the question as to whether sin is the instrumentality through 
which man rises out of the condition of unconscious unity into that 
of spiritual fellowship with God. 

Limbo, the outermost circle of the “ Inferno,” is peopled by souls 
who have perished through defect. Virgil, who is one of them, 
describes himself as “ by not doing, not by dving, lost.” Among 
these souls some have attained to heroic virtue and some to philo- 
sophic insight. They have realized the fullness of purely human 
thought, of human love, and of earthly fame. The great poets 
have pleasure in each other, and Aristotle, “ father of those that 
know,” sits amid a philosophic family, who all regard and do him 
honor. But no finite good can satisfy an infinite craving, and if 
even the highest purely human life be placed under “the form of 
eternity ” its honors will show themselves empty and its joys de- 
clare themselves vain.” “ Naught but God can satisfy the soul 
He maketh great.” Hence the great souls in Limbo, without tor- 
ment, suffer sadness, and without hope live on in desire. 

Following Limbo are four circles in which are punished the 
souls “ who subjected reason to lust,” the Gluttons, the Avaricious 
and Prodigal, and the Wrathful and Gloomy. The carnal sinners 
are borne ever onwards in the sweep of a hellish storm ; the glut- 
tons are lying prostrate on the ground; Cerberus, “emblem of 
their blind voracity,” eternally barks at them, and rends them, 
and down upon them pours unceasing a storm of hail, foul water, 
and snow. The avaricious and prodigal, “ those who placed their 
happiness in gold, and those who placed their happiness in what 
gold could buy,” roll heavy weights and smite them against each 
other. The prodigal cries to the avaricious: “ Why holdest thou,” 
and the avaricious retorts, “ Why throwest thou away?” Intrin- 
sically their sin is one. Make avarice universal and trade and 
commerce are impossible, the movement of practical life ceases, 
and the social order is destroyed. Universalize prodigality, and 
the result is the same. In the one case no man can get anything, 
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and in the other no man has anything. And as this two-fold 
crime is essentially against society, and society rests upon the 
principle of recognition, both miser and spendthrift are made un- 
recognizable. 


“ Their undiscerning life which made them vile 
Now makes them unto all discernment dim.” 


Sunk in the marshy Styx, naked and muddy, the souls of those 
whom anger overcame stand smiting each other, not with hands 
only, but with head and with chest and with feet, and beneath 
the water and fixed in the slime are the gloomy souls forever 
gurgling in their throats, “Sullen were we in the sweet air that 
is gladdened by the sun, carrying lazy smoke within our hearts: 
now lie we sullen here in the black mire.” Profound insight ot 
the poet, to mete one punishment to the wrath which makes man 
his neighbor’s enemy, and the melancholy which makes him an 
enemy to himself; and subtle the analysis implied in the lazy 
smoke earried by the gloomy within their breasts. God is Self- 
Activity; man is made in his image: hence, all that is active 
rejoices the soul, and all that is passive palls upon it. Sloth is 
man’s denial of himself; its next phase must be sullen gloom, and 
its final outcome suicide, corresponding to the final outcome ot 
anger, which is murder. 

In the Eleventh Canto of the “Inferno,” the four classes of 
sins just described are grouped together under the general head 
of Incontinence, and this Incontinence is said to less offend God, 
and to receive less blame, than the malice and mad bestiality met 
with in the lower circles of the “Inferno.” As contrasted with 
these deeper sins, the sins of Incontinence are less conscious and 
deliberate, and indicate a less extended corruption of man’s moral 
nature. They are sins of feeling rather than sins of thought or 
will. Their common root is that the man seeks self-gratification. 
Carnal sin, gluttony, and avarice arise from the excessive indul- 


‘gence of natural appetites, and anger manifests the exaggerated 
self-love of those 


“ Whom injury seems to chafe 
So that it makes them greedy for revenge.” 
If it be. true that duties arise out of relationships, each special 
duty may be defined as expression of the feeling which should be 
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stimulated by the relationship. The only knowledge presupposed - 
is knowledge of the relationship itself. Thus a young child un- 
derstands little of the distinctions between right and wrong, but 
from the very dawn of his conscious life has known himself as 
guarded: by a mother’s tireless care, and blessed by a mother’s 
overflowing love. He should meet this love with love expressed 
in sympathetic obedience. Through obedience to wise commands 
he will himself become wise, for, as goodness is truth in act, doing 
the good must culminate in vision of the true. With compre- 
hension the child becomes self-directing, following the good of 
his own independent choice. Indeed, we may say there has been 
choice from the beginning, but, whereas he first chose the right 
through faith in his mother, he now chooses it because he has come 
to know it as the substantial truth of his own ideal nature. The 
final stage of development is attained when, through repeated 
activity, he has so determined himself in the image of the good 
that he rises above choice, and by a sweet necessity of nature is 
constrained to the right. 

Just as the child shapes himself into goodness through love for 
his mother, so man shapes himself into goodness through love for 
God. In tracing backward the history of man, we may arrive at 
a point when his mind is empty of all knowledge except the 
knowledge that he is and that God is. Consciousness of his own 
existence and consciousness of his primal relationship are the 
conditions of his normal development. And as love should be 
awakened in the heart of the child by the love of the mother, 
so love in the heart of man should respond to the love which 
called him into being. We love Him because He first loved us, 
says the Apostle, and no student of Christ’s method of training 
can have failed to observe that he grounds all spiritual graces in a 
personal relationship to himself. 

I repeat, therefore, that goodness in man is progressively gener- 
ated from the love of God. In its first phase empty and abstract, 
but concreting and defining itself through particular acts of obedi- 
ence, this love creates in man the image of God. To know God 
we must be like God, for to comprehend a spiritual Being is to 
be in substantial identity with Him. Hence, Christ recognizes 
the attained fellowship of his disciples, by declaring that he will 
call them no more servants but friends, and the yearning soul of 
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the Psalmist refuses to be satisfied until it shall awake in the like- 
ness of God. 

Generalizing our statement, we may say that the starting-point 
of human development lies in feeling. Feeling rushes into act and 
act defines man to himself. By making an external image of him- 
self, and ooking at what he has made, man learns what he is. 
Thus through feeling he rises into thought, and finally expresses 
the concrete unity of thought and feeling in the acts of the con- 
scious will. 

It follows that any interruption or perversion of the course of 
man’s normal development must necessarily originate within the 
sphere of feeling. This perverted feeling, rushing into expression, 
makes for man a false image of himself. Thus his thought is cor- 
rupted, and he sees what is mot instead of what is, and this results 
in an activity of the will, which is in supreme contradiction of his 
ideal nature, and in supreme violation of all his fundamental re- 
lationships. There can be no perversion of the intellect and will 
which does not imply a logically prior perversion of the feelings 
—no stage of conscious and deliberate sin without an ante- 
cedent stage in which the sympathies have become alienated 
from God. 

It is therefore with profound intention that Dante places in the 
outermost circles of the “Inferno” sinners in the unconscious 
stage of alienated love. This alienation of feeling is discerned by 
him as the logical condition of the deeper degrees of sin to be 
punished in the lower hell. Nor does the poet leave us to abstract 
his theory from the content of the poem, but, in the Seventeenth 
Canto of the “ Purgatorio,” he himself traces all sin to “ the ex- 
cess, defect, or perversion of love.” Man has an infinite power of 
loving. Infinite love demands an infinite object. If man loves 
God supremely, he will love all other objects in right degree. It 
he is slack in his love of God, he will love unduly self and finite 
objects. The excessive love of finite objects giving birth to strug- 
gle for their possession, changes into hate the love man should 
bear to his fellow. Such is the genesis of the seven capital sins. 
Sloth is the slack love of God; lust, gluttony, and covetousness, 
are the excessive love of finite objects; pride is the distorted love 
of self; and envy and anger are distortions of the love which 
should exist between man and man. Viewed from the standpoint 
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that duties arise out of relationships, lust is rebellion against the 
ideal of man in his relationship to the family ; gluttony is perver- 
sion of the relationship between soul and body; covetousness, 
envy, and anger, are practical denials of the relationship of the 
individual to the social whole; and pride is the supreme negation 
of man’s relationship to God. Conceived as a developing process, 
sin begins in the slackening of love to God, and culminates in the 
supreme love of self. Hence, sloth is the first sin found within 
the “Inferno,” and spiritual pride is punished in its lowest depth. 
Conversely, pride is the first sin expiated in Purgatory, because, 
until the self ceases to be supreme, there can be no return of the 
soul unto God. 

The first blessing of the Saviour of men is bestowed upon the 
poor in spirit. Humble receptivity is the condition of spiritual 
growth. The first mark of humility is, that it mourns its own de- 
fect ; the second is the meekness which bears lovingly defect in 
others. Out.of the recognition of lack is born that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness which is the panting of the soul for its 
God, and mercy is the living sign of the indwelling life of God. 
To have God’s life dwelling within us is to be like God, and hence 
able to see God; and as God is Love, and Love is recognition and ' 
reconciliation, the vision of God makes the pure in heart the peace- 
makers of the world. . 

The atmosphere in the circles of Incontinence is one of simple 
darkness, apt emblem of the soul whose light is darkened and at 
last extinguished by passion. The total darkening of the powers 
of the sonl is the signal for the lighting of the flames of hell— 
symbols of a consciousness which through its own act has fixed 
itself in a state of permanent self-contradiction. 

Dante’s description of the transition from the circle of the angry 
to the sixth circle, which is that of the heresiarchs, is most vivid. 
“Tn my ears a lamentation smote me, whereat I bent my eyes in- 
tently forward. And the kind master said: ‘ Now, son, the city 
that is named of Dis draweth nigh, with the heavy citizens, with 
the great company— 

“ And I: ‘ Master, already I discern its mosques, distinctly there 
within the valley, red as if they had come out of a tire.’ 

“ And to me he said: ‘ The eternal fire that inward burns them 
shows them red as thou seest in this low hell.’ 
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“And I: ‘Master, what are those people who, buried within 
those chests, make themselves heard by their painful sighs?’ 

“ And he to me: ‘ These are the arch-heretics with their follow- 
ers of every sect; and much more than thou thinkest the tombs 
are laden. Like ‘with like is sais here; and the monuments 
are more and less hot.’” 

If the sins in the circles of Incontinence may be traced to the 
supremacy of self in the emotions, heresy may be defined as the 
manifestation of self-love in the intellect. Without an undue love 
of self a man cannot become a heretic. The perversion of thought 
is a direct outcome of a perverted state of feeling. It is the rec- 
ognition and assertion by the intellect of the distorted universe 
created out of sinful emotion. The man who persistently yields 
to his fleshly appetites must ultimately lose faith in his own higher 
powers. The man who lives only for the moment practically de- 
nies his immortality, and from the practical to the theoretic denial 
there is but a step. The man who acts as though God were not 
is travelling the high-road towards Atheism. . 

The important point to be noticed in this connection is, that be- 
cause heresy is an outcome of sinful feeling it has in itself a sinful 
character. It is impossible to divorcee what a man thinks from 
what he is, and it is because we have illogically asserted this sepa- 
ration that we have become as careless and inert in our own thought 
as we are lazily tolerant of the thought of others. Starting with 
the assumption that it makes no difference what we believe, we 
have come to believe in nothing. Ignoring our responsibilities, 
we have drifted into doubt of our power. The saddest sight in a 
sad world is this universal spectacle, of minds enslaved by their 
own ignorance and paralyzed by their own inactivity. The one 
thing in life which to the aroused soul seems worth doing is, to 
waken other souls from their death-like sleep; and the wail of 
prophet and poet, of saint and Saviour is, that the eyes of mankind 
are blind, and their ears are waxed deaf. 

The circle of the heresiarchs is the transition from the sins of 
feeling to the sins of coiscious will. To love self more than God 
is the sin of feeling. To see self instead of God is the sin of intel- 
lect. To create a world like the false self thus seen is the sin of the 
conscious will. Throughout all the spheres of sin, the common 
element is the abstraction of the individual from his relationships. 
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Lust is this abstraction in the region of feeling; Pride is this ab- 
straction in the sphere of intelligence. Therefore the theologians 
teach that lust is the pride of the body, and pride is the lust of the 
soul; and Dante stigmatizes the rebellion of Lucifer as a “ proud 
adultery.” Finally, covetousness is abstract individualism in its 
relationship to material things ; man wanting all for himself re- 
fuses to recognize the equal claim of others to the good things of 
the earth. In the very first canto of the “Inferno,” Dante is con- 
fronted by these sins in the forms of the leopard, the lion, and the 
she-wolf ; and the other so-called cardinal sins, as well as the deeper 
wrongs which arise from their combination, are by him always 
traced directly to these fruitful germs. 

In the circle of the violent is shown man’s conscious attempt to 
realize his abstract individualism as against his neighbor, against 
himself, and against his God. 

The violent against man are divided into two classes: those who 
attack life, and those who attack property; and these two forms 
of violence are traced to their roots in anger and covetousness. 
“ Fix thy eyes upon the valley,” cries Virgil to his follower, ‘ for 
the river of blood draweth nigh, in which boils every one who 
by violence injures others. O blind eupidity ! O foolish anger, 
which so incites us in the short life, and then in the eternal, steeps 
us so bitterly.” 

In the second division of the circle of the violent are found sin- 
ners who have done to themselves what those in the first division 
did to their neighbors, i. e., they have wasted their own substance 
and taken their own lives. That prodigality is covetousness 
turned against self has been already shown, and that suicide is the 
outcome of that pride whose first degree is spiritual sloth grows 
evident as we read the graphic recital of the fierce soul which, in 
its disdainful mood, thought to escape disdain by death. 

The sins punished in the third division of the circle of the vio- 
lent are even more obviously traceable to Pride, Lust, and Covet- 
ousnes3. Supine upon the burning sand, Capaneus shows us that 
his pride is still unquenched; while Jacopo Rusticucci and the 
unrecognizable usurers reveal to us, without need of comment, the 
genesis sof their respective sins. 

In order that we may rightly apprehend the nature of the sins 
of violence as well as those of treachery and fraud, we must have 
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a clear idea of the relationship of will to feeling and thought. 
Will is that phase of the mind which objectifies—it is the concrete 
unity of feeling and thonght—that which at once creates and rec- 
ognizes its image. The corruption of the will is the corruption of 
man’s total nature, and its result must be negative to that activity 
and communion which we have throughout recognized as the 
marks of the divine. Relatively to society, it is the reduction of 
man to the abstract savagism of the Cyclops, “ who neither planted 
nor ploughed, who had no laws and met in no councils, who 
dwelt alone in vaulted caves on mountain heights, and each man, 
holding no converse with others, devised apart his wicked deeds. 
Relatively to the individual, it is his reduction to the condition of 
Lucifer, a condition of ignorance, impotence, and absolute loneli- 
ness. He may flap his bat-like wings, but the only result of this 
vain activity is to fix him more firmly in his ice. 

In external correspondence to the total corruption of the souls 
in the circle of fraud, pestilence is added to darkness and flame. 
Here all the senses are assailed; the sight by murky air; the ear 
by lamentations “ that have arrows shod with pity ;” the smell 
by stench of putrid limbs; the touch by hideous scurf; and the 
taste by thirst that craves one little drop of water. And as we 
are repelled by these symbols of sin, so our souls are repelled from 
the panders and flatterers—the simonists, sorcerers, and peculators 
-—the hypocrites, thieves, evil counsellors, schismatics, and falsifi- 
ers, who inhabit Malebolge. We find it hard to analyze their con- 
sciousness, for where corruption has become universal the distinc- 
tions of sin are lost. The root of theft, for instance, is certainly 
covetousness, but before covetousness issues in theft it has allied 
itself with all the other cardinal sins. The poison of sin has so 
spread within the soul that there can be left in it no power of 
normal action. Hence Virgil blames Dante when he weeps over 
the sorcerers, exclaiming, “ Art thou too like the other fools (— 
Who more impious than he that sorrows at God’s judgment.” 

The imagery of the last circle of the ‘ Inferno” forcibly suggests 
the self-destruction which is the final outcome of selfishness. Lust 
has conceived and _ brought forth sin, and sin being finished brings 
forth death. Out of the sphere of darkness into the sphere of fire 
—out of the region of fire into a region of fire and blood—out of 
this into the loathsome pit of fraud, where pestilence is added to 
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the darkness and the flame, and finally down from the pit of fraud 
towards frozen Cocytus, wherein are fixed the spirits of those who 
have committed the supreme sin of treachery. 

Formed by the union of all the rivers of hell, Cocytus stagnates 
because there is no lower depth towards which it can flow. Upon 
its frozen surface stand the giants. Nimrod, a dull and confused 
spirit, speaks a language no man can understand, and all other 
languages are incomprehensible to him. Ephialtes “ has his right 
arm pinioned down behind and the other before, and a chain holds 
him clasped from the neck downwards.” The sinners, immovable 
in the ice, have power only to weep, and as the tears gush from 
their lids they freeze, and this closes their eyes. The only other 
activities mentioned are butting, champing of the teeth, and the 
flapping of Lucifer’s wings, which makes the winds that freeze 
Cocytus. 

Sin has done its work! Made for combination with his fellows, 
each man through sin has isolated himself from all others. Made 
for activity, he has lost all power to act. The indulgence, the as- 
- gsertion, and the corruption of self, have issued in self-destruction. 
“Lo Dis, and lo the place where it behooves us arm ourselves with 
fortitude.” 

It may be asked, if this view of sin be true, what hope can there 
be for sinful man? If the logical movement of sin is not towards 
good but towards greater evil, how can the effect of even a single 
sin be undone? The answer to this question we shall find in the 
study of the “ Purgatorio.” Meanwhile let us carry from the “ In- 
ferno” the assurance that not until the Ethiopian changes his skin 
and the leopard his spots can he dv good that is accustomed to do 
evil. 


THE MORAL CREATIVENESS OF MAN. 


BY FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


It is a well-recognized principle, since Kant, that the human 
mind energizes in three fundamentally distinct ways: namely, 
thinking, feeling, aud willing. No analysis has yet succeeded in 
reducing these three modes of consciousness to one, or in discov- 
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ering a more primitive mode of which they are derivatives in 
common. But it by no means follows that they can exist sepa- 
rately. On the contrary, it is more than probable that they can 
only exist in inseparable combination. A “state of conscious- 
ness,” instead of being (as is sometimes strangely imagined) a 
simple or ultimate phenomenon, is complex to the last degree—a 
compound of psychical elements so numerous as to baffle all at- 
tempts at exhaustive specification, a resultant of forces so numer- 
ous and so subtile as to extinguish even the hope of exact or 
complete comprehension. It would take the whole past of the 
whole universe to explain fully the most insignificant fact of the 
present, even in the physical order of things—much more to ex- 
plain fully a fact of the psychical order, involving, as it must, a 
world of phenomena beyond the range of physical investigation. 
So far is a “state of consciousness ”’ from being a simple fact, that 
the entirety of human knowledge, by the confession of every com- 
petent student, is insufficient to explain it. Only the dogmatic 
sciolist will for a moment imagine the contrary. 

Nevertheless, all the innumerable currents, counter-currents, 
and under-currents, which constitute at any given moment what is 
called the “ stream of consciousness,” are made up of three great 
classes of elements which, like the so-called elements of chemis- 
try, must be regarded as, at least provisionally, and for us, ulti- 
mate. Every “ state of consciousness ” is composed, in constantly 
varying proportions, of thoughts, feelings, and volitions; thought 
may predominate, feeling may predominate, volition may pre- 
dominate, but each of the other two can always be detected by 
close observation and analysis as concurrently active. Each is a 
permanent and constitutive element of human consciousness, and 
the coexistence of the three elements is as essential to conscious- 
ness as the coexistence of three sides is essential to a triangle. 

To a greater or less degree, therefore, volition enters into every 
conscious state; and it is owing to this fact that man is, by the 
primal necessities of his nature, a moral being. The provinces of 
volition and of morality are identical, or, at least, coterminous. 
A being purely intelligent, or purely sentient, or intelligent and 
sentient without being also volitional, would be a non-moral be- 
ing; and if man could, at any moment or for any period, be 
purely intelligent, or purely sentient, or intelligent and sentient 
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without being also volitional, he, too, would be, for that moment 
or period, a non-moral being. It is precisely because man’s vo- 
litional or moral activity never absolutely ceases or slumbers, so 
long as his consciousness continues, that he can never escape from 
the domain of moral law—that his most secret thoughts and feel- 
ings are accompanied by a volitional activity which stamps upon 
them all a definite moral character. And it is precisely because 
the fact of morality is thus indissolubly bound up with the fact of 
volition, as a permanent part of human nature, and a permanent 
factor of human consciousness, that philosophy has never escaped, 
and never will escape, the necessity of arriving at some solution of 
the ancient problem of “ fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute.” 

Deeply imbedded in this fact of the indissoluble connection of 
morality and volition lies the reason why mankind never have 
been, nor can be, long satisfied with a purely mechanical philoso- 
phy of human nature. It is the very essence of man to be a vo- 
litional and moral being; it is the very essence of a machine to 
be non-volitional and non-moral. The two concepts are absolutely 
incompatible, and cannot possibly be united in a seeming syn- 
thesis without a lurking self-contradiction, which inevitably, and 
soon, develops a distinct protest in the philosophical consciousness. 
No amount of ingenuity, subtilty, or genius can long succeed in 
rendering such a synthesis plausible. Precisely in proportion to 
the depth and strength of the moral consciousness in any epoch, 
and precisely in proportion to the degree in which the philosoph- 
ical consciousness is suffused and permeated by it, will be the 
strength of the ultimate philosophical reaction against mechanical 
psychology in all its forms. It avails nothing to misrepresent 
this reaction as rooted in, or animated by, the spirit of an obsolete 
theology ; its real root is the fact that mechanical psychology is 
vitiated at the very core by this unscientific and irreconcilable 
contradiction in its fundamental concepts. It is a proof neither 
of bigotry, nor of superstition, nor of “animism,” but rather of 
genuine philosophical acumen, to maintain the utter repugnance 
of two such notions as those of humanity and mechanism; it is a 
proof of scientific incapacity and obtuseness not to discern the 
necessity of founding psychology on concepts which shall at least 
forbear to devour each other. 

True it is that the speculative tendency of which La Mettrie’s 
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“T’Homme Machine” is perhaps the boldest exponent has as- 
serted itself in recent times with great energy, and may to many 
seem to be acquiring a permanent ascendancy. Such a view of 
the case, however, appears superficial to all who can distinguish 
between the spirit of the age and the spirit of the ages. The 
mechanical psychology is the natural product of a period of 
which the most striking characteristic is the almost miraculous 
growth of the mechanical and physical sciences; it marks the 
first attempts of scientific method, inevitably crude as they must 
be, to assert its rightful dominion in studies from which it had 
been jealously and arbitrarily excluded by the spirit of ecclesiasti- 
cism, and in which these first crude attempts should be regarded 
as the somewhat noisy precursors of soberer and more valuable 
investigations in the future. Science, in any large or full mean- 
ing of the term, is still in its infancy. It is scarcely too severe to 
describe it, so far as psychology, sociology, and ethics are con- 
cerned, as still being in the immature or chaotic stage of its ca- 
reer. The corrective of the crudities which now make many 
otherwise able scientific men incline to a mechanical view of 
man’s entire nature must and will come, not at all from external 
opposition on the part of theological or other non-scientific an- 
tagonists, but rather from the further development of science 
itself—from a thoroughly scientific discrimination between those 
facts of human nature that can be mechanically explained and 
those facts of human nature that do not admit of mechanical ex- 
planation. 

Darwin has permanently changed the whole course of human 
thought in these matters. That the theory of evolution has come 
to stay, and to constitute the foundation of all future theories of 
the universe, can be doubted by no one who knows the irresistible 
strength of the facts and arguments by which it is established. 
But whether evolution itself is to receive finally a mechanical or 
teleological interpretation is an issue not yet decided. Herbert 
Spencer, and Ernst Haeckel, with a boldness, cogency, and consist- 
ency far superior to Spencer’s, advocate the mechanical view of 
evolution; but multitudes of keen and thoughtful minds are com- 
ing to see that this view overlooks numerous facts of the highest 
importance that refuse to be ignored or crowded out of sight. Un- 
questionably the ancient teleology, as represented by Paley, is 
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outgrown by the modern mind, largely for the very reason that 
it exhibits so fragmentary, artificial, and mechanical a character, 
and rests wholly on the old dualism of natural and supernatural ; 
while the monistic teleology, latent in the very concept of evolu- 
tion itself, has not as yet been anywhere adequately developed. 
Meanwhile the necessity of a deeper philosophical reading of the 
facts which pertain to man’s moral nature is slowly but surely be- 
coming felt more profoundly every year. The spirit of the age 
may possibly, as is claimed, be satisfied with mechanical psychol- 
ogy; but the spirit of the ages, which is both older and younger, 
is certain to assert its supremacy once more in the effort to bring 
all human experience into order, correlation, and harmony with 
this boundless cosmos. The ethical interest survives, undestroyed 
and indestructible; and every attempt to construct a science of 
-ethies out of mechanical—that is, essentially non-ethical—elements 
is from its very inception foredoomed to failure. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the only two Americans who have 
thus far greatly distinguished themselves by a powerful original- 
ity in the field of speculative philosophy—Jonathan Edwards and 
Rowland G. Hazard—have both busied themselves in the main 
with the same great problem of necessity or freedom in volition.’ 
It is another fact, less patent but equally noteworthy, that this 
problem is the speculative side of the great practical struggle 
which has given to America its special significance in the history 
of mankind—the struggle to realize the ideal of constitutional lib- 
erty in political institutions, to reconcile individual freedom with 
national unity in a great political society founded on the legal 
recognition of equal individual rights. This is essentially an ethi- 
cal conception, and one of the highest order. Edwards defended 
the doctrine of necessity in ethics, out of devotion to the theologi- 
cal doctrine of the unlimited Divine sovereignty, which from time 
immemorial has been the foundation of political absolutism “ by 
the grace of God”; Dr. Hazard defends the doctrine of freedom 


' Ralph Waldo Emerson, confessedly the greatest name in American literature, is 
not here included, because, though he is often popularly and loosely styled a “ philoso- 
pher,” that is exactly what he was not. He was littérateur, essayist, moralist, seer? 
preacher, poet, prophet—anything but “philosopher,” to whom logical concatenation 
systematic construction, and comprehensive unity of form, are the very law of his being 
Unsurpassed as Emerson’s writings are in other respects, those are the very qualities 
which are most conspicuously absent in them. 
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in ethics, out of devotion to the modern doctrine of the limited 
self-sovereignty of man, which is the only possible foundation of 
instituted political freedom. Freedom in ethics is the thought- 
side of freedom in polities; the latter logically presupposes the 
former. It is apparent, then, that Dr. Hazard’s philosophy is 
rooted in the soil, and interprets his country to the world; while 
that of Edwards was rooted in Calvinism, and, if politically real- 
ized, would have made his country an impossibility. 

" The connection of ethics and politics, so curiously illustrated in 
this instance, is no fanciful analogy, but a truth abundantly rec- 
ognized in philosophy and exemplified in history. Ethics may be 
defined as the science of self-government by man as an individual, 
and polities as the science of self-government by man as a society 
of individuals; they are but two subdivisions of one and the 
same future science of human self-government, or anthroponomy, 
founded throughout on the same principle of individual moral 
freedom under universal moral law. The popular conception and 
practice of politics as the empirical administration of states in the 
interest of partisan or even personal self-aggrandizement reveal 
clearly the small progress yet made in the moral educaticn of the 
race. In the present state of opiniof, ethical law and _ political 
action have little, if anything, to do with each other ; but, if the 
evolution of human society is to continue in the future as it has 
done in the past, the time must yet come when man, as a free 
moral being, will govern himself both individually and politically 
by the ethical idea, and recognize the binding force of justice 
in the action of nations no less than in that of persons. In fact, 
the moral creativeness of man, which Dr. Hazard has so ably 
vindicated with reference to the formation of personal character, 
is just as forcibly illustrated in the institutions, laws, and customs 
of communities as in the characters of individuals. No treatment 
of ethics can be thorough or complete which omits to consider the 
action of the individual as a member of the politico-moral commu- 
nity, or which fails to emphasize the oneness of the law that should 
govern man’s conduct both as an individnal and as a social being, 
or which is so narrowed in scope by the spirit of individualism as 
not to teach that customs, laws, and institutions incorporate the 
aggregate conscience of the community, just as indisputably as 
words and deeds incorporate the personal conscience of the indi- 
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vidual. In brief, man is by nature a social being, and politics 
ought to mean the ethics of society.’ 

It is from this consideration of the profound identity of ethics 
and politics, and from the entire confluence of his ethical specula- 
tions with the deepest currents of American thought, feeling, and 
life, that we regard Dr. Hazard, notwithstanding the eminence of 
his great Puritan predecessor, as having laid the first foundations 
of a distinctively American philosophy. The venerable octogena- 
rian thinker himself makes no such pretension and entertains no 
such ambition ; but the “ extraordinary ability ” and “ philosophical 
talents of a very high order” which were recognized in his works 
by the “ North American Review ” of October, 1869, in an elabo- 
rate review of them by no less competent a critic than Professor 
George P. Fisher, have not escaped the admiring recognition of 
others, and can scarcely fail to command in time the attention, the 
wide-spread study, and the ultimate influence they deserve. Dr. 
Channing, in his lecture on “ Self-Culture,” thus alludes to Dr. Haz- 
ard’s earliest published paper, the “ Essay on Language,” published 
in 1835, and republished and edited with other papers in 1857, by 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody: “I have known a man of vigorous 
intellect, who had enjoyed few advantages of early education, and 
whose mind was almost engrossed by the details of an extensive 
business, who composed a book of much original thought, in steam- 
boats and on horseback, while visiting distant customers.” It was, 
in fact, in large measure owing to the urgency of Dr. Channing, 
who greatly desired to see an adequate reply to Edwards’s argu- 
ments against freedom, that Dr. Hazard undertook the composi- 
tion of his “ Freedom of Mind in Willing,” though the completed 
work (D. Appleton & Co., 1864) was not published till many years 
after Dr. Channing’s death. The speculations of John Stuart 
Mill, who, though dissenting from his metaphysical views, ex- 
pressed great respect for Dr. Hazard’s financial and metaphysical 
writings, occasioned the publication of a later book (Lee & Shep- 
ard, 1869), entitled “Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in 
Willing, addressed to John Stuart Mill.” These two books con- 
tain the fullest and most elaborate statement of Dr. Hazard’s 


1 How profoundly Dr. Hazard has always recognized this great truth appears con- 
spicuously in his noble lecture on the “Causes of the Decline of Political Morality,” as 
contained in his “ Essay on Language, and other Papers.” Boston, 1857. 
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system. But he has just published a new book entitled, “Man a 
Creative First Cause” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883), which 
contains two lectures recently delivered, and presents a general 
summary of his thought in a beautiful, interesting, and winning 
manner. 

It is not our present object either to epitomize, analyze, or criti- 
cise these various writings, but simply to call attention to them, 
in the hope that thoughtful readers may procure and study them 
for themselves, as the most original and remarkable contribution 
to philosophy yet made in this country. Dr. Hazard’s want of 
familiarity with the history of philosophy is in many respects a 
disadvantage ; yet it is a great advantage, also, in so far as it has 
protected him from the danger of allowing his rare genius to be 
suffocated under a mass of mere erudition, or to be diverted into 
the channel of mere criticism or reproduction. Too much study 
of what other men have written, no less than too little study of it, 
has its own peculiar peril; excess of discipleship and defect of 
that self-reliance which is the inexorable condition of profound 
original insight have thus far made America a follower, not a 
leader, in philosophy. Equally removed from servile imitation 
and conceited self-assertion, the shining merit of Dr. Hazard’s 
thinking is, that he has serenely trusted his own soul—wrestled 
indomitably at first hand with one of the most difficult problems 
of philosophy—meditated, pondered, and mused, with eye fixed 
steadily on his subject rather than on what men have written 
about it; and finally wrought out results which only flippant in- 
capacity will despise. It is not necessary to accept all these re- 
sults in order to appreciate their value; we certainly do not accept 
them all: it is enough to recognize the freshness of his point of 
view, the delicacy and subtilty of his analysis, the force and acute- 
ness of his reasoning, the general purity and beauty of his style, 
and, above all, the moral dignity and elevation of his spirit. The 
one central purpose of his thought is the vindication of freedom, 
as the essential condition and necessary logical presupposition of 
all morality, whether in theory or in practice; and it is safe to say 
that mechanical psychology will never permanently establish itself 
as scientifically true until it has first reckoned with Dr. Hazard— 
first understood, and then on the same high plane satisfactorily 
offset, the weighty moral considerations adduced in support of his 
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position. It isin our opinion highly probable that even his quali- 
fied Berkeleianism will fail to receive the sanction of the philoso- 
phy of the future; but this is unnecessary to his main argument, 
as he himself explicitly admits, and we cannot regard it as other- 
wise than an excrescence upon the ethical theory with which it is 
associated. Waiving this point, however, as unsuitable for dis- 
cussion at present, we quote the following terse summary of his 
doctrine. from “ Man a Creative First Cause” (pp. 92 e¢ sqq.) : 


“We have now endeavored to show that the only efficient cause, of 
which we have any real knowledge, is mind in action, and that there can- 
not be any unintelligent cause whatever. 

“That every being endowed with knowledge, feeling, and volition is, 
in virtue of these attributes, a self-active, independent power, and, in a 
sphere which is commensurate with its knowledge, a creative first cause 
therein, freely exerting its powers to modify the future, and make it differ- 
ent from what it would otherwise be; and that the future is always the 
composite result of the action of all such intelligent creative beings. 

“That in this process of creating the future, every such conative being, 
from the highest to the lowest, acts with equal and perfect freedom, 
though each one, by its power to change the conditions to be acted upon, 
or rather, by such change of the conditions or otherwise, to change the 
knowledge of all others, may influence the free action of any or all of 
them, and thus cause such free action of others to be different from what, 
but for his own action, it would have been. 

“That every such being has innately the ability to will, i.e, make 
effort, which is self-acting; and also the knowledge that by effort it can 
put in action the powers by which it produces change within or without 
itself. 

“That the only conceivable inducement or motive of such being to 
effort is, a desire—a want—to modify the future; for the gratification of 
which it directs its effort by means of its knowledge. 

“That when such being so directs its effort by means of its innate 
knowledge, it is what is called an instinctive effort, but is still a self- 
directed and consequently a free effort. 

“ That when the mode or plan of action is devised by itself, by its own 
preliminary effort, it is a rational action. 

“That when, instead of devising a plan for the occasion, we through 
memory adopt one which we have previously formed, we have the distin- 
guishing characteristic of habitual action. 

“In the instinctive and habitual we act promptly from a plan ready- 
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formed in the mind, requiring no premeditation as to the mode or plan of 
action. But in all cases our effort is incited by our want, and directed by 
means of our knowledge, to the desired end, which, whatever the particu- 
lar exciting want, is always in some way to affect the future. In our 
efforts to do this in the sphere external to us, which is the common arena 
of all intelligent activity, we are liable to be more or less courteracted or 
frustrated by the efforts of others. In it man is a coworker with God 
and with all other conative beings, and in it can influence the actual flow 
of events only in a degree somewhat proportioned to his limited power 
and knowledge. 

“But that in the sphere of man’s own moral nature the effort is itself 
the consummation of his creative conceptions, and hence in this sphere 
man is a sepreme creative first cause, limited in the effects he may there 
produce only by that dimit of his knowledge by which his creative pre- 
conceptions are circumscribed. 

“ And further that, as a man directs his act by means of his knowledge, 
and can morally err only by knowingly willing what is wrong, his knowl- 
edge as to this is infallible; and, as his wi/ling is his own free act, an act 
which no other being or power can do for him, he is in the sphere of his 
moral nature a sole creative cause, solely responsible for his action in it. 

“His only possible wrong is in his freely willing counter to his knowl- 
edge of right. He must have known the wrong at the time he willed, or 
it would not be a moral wrong. Hence the knowledge by which he di- 
rects his acts of will is here as infallible as that of omniscience; and, his 
power to will within the limits of his knowledge being unlimited, he can- 
not excuse himself on the ground of his own fallible nature, but is fully 
and solely responsible for all the wrong he intended, or which he foresaw 
and might by right action have prevented. Conversely, a rightful action 
indicates no virtue beyond the knowledge and intent of the actor. The 
failure to make an effort demanded by his convictions of right is in itself 
awrong. That, in the domain of his own moral nature, man is thus su- 
preme, indicates it as his especial sphere of activity. Ages of successful 
effort in the material has been the preparation for its successful occupa- 
tion, and we may reasonably expect that the advance into the more ethe- 
real realm of the spiritual will be marked by the sublimest efforts of pure 
and lofty thoughts, and that the results of it will be the crowning glory 
of all utility.” 


Dr. Hazard’s central position isthus: that freedom is the essen- 
tial prerequisite of man’s moral creativeness. Whatever opinion 
may be held on subordinate points, this central position must re- 
main impregnable so long as man’s moral consciousness survives ; 
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that is,so long as he is conscious of being in any degree the 
creator of his own moral character and action. The theory of 
evolution cannot possibly expunge this fact from his conscious- 
ness, or destroy the indestructible connection between morality 
and freedom. Neither mechanical philosophy, nor mechanical 
psychology, can ever become scientifically established, as true to 
all the facts of Nature, until it has succeeded in reconciling the 
two irreconcilable concepts of morality and mechanism. Be the 
prevalent opinion of the day what it may, far-seeing philosophers 
will continue to regard it asa mere ephemeral fashion of the time, 
until it shall have effected a genuine rational synthesis of all 
known facts, moral no less than mechanical; and there is no fact 
more certain than the fact that man is, in no merely mechanical 
sense, the real author of his own action. That man’s whole being 
has been derived, in an orderly and natural manner, from the uni- 
verse as a whole, it is the great achievement of the evolution 
theory to have established beyond a reasonable doubt; but that, 
- in the course of this orderly and natural evolution, he has at last 
attained to a genuine moral freedom, aud won the high dignity 
and prerogative of a genuine moral creativeness—this is the older 
insight which Dr. Hazard has vindicated afresh in an age that 
was in danger of forgetting it. 

In the last analysis, every denial of moral freedom is found to 
rest on a misstatement of the law of cause and effect. Necessa- 
rianism plays many variations, but the theme is ever the same. 
“Every event has a cause; every volition is an event: therefore 
every volition has a cause.” Admitted; but does it follow that 
volition is also not free? There are events and events: the ques- 
tion is whether a volition is an event of the same order as the mo- 
tion of a billiard-ball, and has a cause of the same order. The 
unwarranted assumption that volition and motion are events of the 
same order, and must have causes of the same order, has led to the 
invention of that ‘“‘ question-begging epithet ” motive. The meta- 
phor confounds fundamentally unlike and incongruous things. 
Instead of saying, “ Every event has a cause,” it should rather be 
said, ‘‘ Every motion has an efticient cause, and every volition has 
a final cause.” * To assume that volition has an eflicient cause is 


* This idea that volition has only a final cause, though expressed in different terms, 
pervades all Dr. Hazard’s works upon the subject. It is implied in the title of his first 
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at once to put it into the category of motion, and to solve the 
gravest problem of anthropology, after the Gordian-knot fashion, 
by begging the question. It is not science that makes this assump- 
tion. Every competent physiologist admits that, be the correla- 
tion of physical and psychical events never so close and constant, 
the real relation of physical motion and psychieal change has not 
yet been discovered, and thatit is mere dogmatism to treat one as the 
efficient cause of the other. Against such a procedure there is 
one objection, grounded on the very currelation of physical forces, 
which has never yet been satisfactorily answered. In every event 
of the physical order, the entirety of antecedent motion is con- 
verted into subsequent motion; none of it is lost as motion; it 
must all be accounted for physically as motion ; no infinitesimal 
fraction of it can be shown to have been converted into psychical 
change. The chain of molar or molecular motions is complete in 
itself and infrangible; no conversion of motion into volition is 
even conceivable, much less demonstrable; and it cannot be as- 
sumed, without also assuming that that part of the motion which 
has been converted into volition, being subtracted from the total 
antecedent iotion, and therefore not appearing in the total subse- 
quent motion, has altogether vanished out of the physical order in 
transitu, and destroyed that quantitative equation of the two mo- 
tions which the theory itself requires. Such an assumption as 
this, therefore, can only be made by violating the principle on 
which it professes to rest. The term motive has, in fact, no prop- 
er place in the discussion of freedom, being irremediably a “ ques- 
tion-begging epithet”; it does not denote a true cause of volition 
in any other sense than that of final cause, purpose, or end; and 


wor's, “ Freedom of Mind ia Willing, or Every Being that Wills a Creative First Cause,’ 
_ and also in his last, “ Man a Creative First Cause ”—“ First Cause” being used by him as 
“a cause which can act without being previously acted upon.” 

He holds that intelligence in action is the only efficient cause; that the mind is not 
moved to action by any propulsion in the past, but by its own perception of a reason for 
making an effort to gratify a recognized existing want. And that it directs its effort to 
this end by means of its own knowledge, including as an essential element its perception 
of the future effect of its effort; and as we cannot change the past nor make the present 
different from what it already is, the only conceivable object of effort—the only motive 
—is to make the future different from what it otherwise would be. (‘‘ Freedom of Will- 
ing,” pp. 69, 239, 246, 256, 357; “Letters to John Stuart Mill on Causation,” etc., pp. 
22, 56, $7, p. 99, 122; “‘Man a Creative First Cause,” $$5 and 6.) 
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the law of causation should be so construed as to correspond with 
the facts. 

Since, then, motion and volition constitute two mutually irre- 
ducible phenomena, two phenomena which are fundamentally 
unlike in kind, it is plainly the worst possible reasoning to con- 
found them under a common term, event, and by the use of it, as 
an “undistributed middle,” to infer that volition, no less than 
motion, must have an efficient cause. So put, the law of causa- 
tion is a mere bugbear, a scientific blunder, a half-truth that is 
the worst of falsities. ‘‘ But must not every event have a cause?” 
Assuredly ; but not in the same sense. Every motion has an effi- 
cient cause, and every volition has a final cause—that is the law 
of causation so stated as not to lose sight of an ineradicable dis- 
tinction between things that differ, and not to deny a fact as cer- 
tain as the revolution of the earth round the sun—namely, that 
fact in the world of human experience which Emerson aptly 
named the “sovereignty of ethics.” Volition, to be volition, 
must be free from efficient causation; it can have no cause but a 
final cause. Such freedom as that is the foundation of all ethical 
distinctions. A volition is the act, or effort to act, of the being 
that wills-—-an original activity without which he would ezase to 
be a moral being and become a thing. If it is conceived as the 
necessary effect of a chain of antecedent causes stretching back- 
wards into an illimitable past (and it must be so conceived if it is 
efficiently caused), it is then conceived, not as an act of the being 
that wills, but as an act of the universe itself in all its infinitude. 
Under such a conception of volition, there is no place for that ot 
personality as given in human experience, above all, in social ex- 
perience. A person is a being that, within certain limits, freely 
governs its own activity by tinal causes, purposes, or ends, and 
that is not governed by efficient causes; the free formation and 
free execution of purposes is the essential characteristic of per- 
sonulity. Society is but a community of persons, whose agere- 
gate activity is but the resultant of their mutnally co-operative or 
mutually neutralizing individual activities. Ethies, politics, polit- 
ical economy, jurisprudence, sociology —these all are sciences, 
every whit as genuine as, though relatively less developed than, 
the various physical sciences ; yet they all depend unconditionally 
on the existence of persons, as volitional or moral beings. And 
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the condition of all moral personality is freedom from efficient 
causation. 

Notice that it is in the name of science, not in the name of any 
actual or ideal religious system, that the postulate of moral free- 
dom is here treated as established by human experience itself. In: 
all its forms, whether permanent, obsolescent, or nascent, religion 
is here left out of the account ; the claim now made is that nata- 
ral science, in its higher (though relatively immature) depart-- 
ments, is impossible without that postulate. Every science neces- 
sarily starts with certain necessary presuppositions; and, just as 
geometry starts with the given existence of points, lines, surfaces, 
and solids, ethics must start with the given existence of persons 
with free volitions. No appeal is here made to the alleged direct 
testimony of individual consciousness to the existence of freedom 5 
the whole case is now rested on the moral ereativeness of indi- 
vidual and generic man, as an observed objective fact of which 
no scientific explanation can be given unless the fact of free voli- 
tion is conceded. That is no scientific explanation which begins 
by denying the fact to be explained ; and no ethical system has 
any claim to be considered scientific, if it begins by denying or 
ignoring the only ethical quality in human action. It is precisely 
here that the future battle-field between the mechanical and eth- 
ical theories of evolution is unmistakably discernible. Freedom, 
personality, personal responsibility, moral creativeness—these are 
not only the fundamental concepts of ethics, but also the most 
incontestable facts of human life, whether in its individual or so- 
cial aspect. The problem of the evolution philosophy is to show 
how, out of elements which apparently comprised only the imper- 
sonal, the non-moral, the unfree, personality and morality and 
freedom have gradually arisen. The mechanical theory of evolu- 
tion virtually argues that this evolution has not taken place at all, 
and that, since the original elements manifest only mechanical or 
efficient causes, the ultimate product also must be mechanical only ; 
while the ethical theory of evolution argues that, since person- 
ality and morality and freedom are patent in the ultimate product, 
they must have been latent in the original elements, as immanent 
cosmical purpose, end, or final cause. This is the issue yet to be 
decided, now that evolution in some form has become a foregone 
conclusion among all who have followed the course of modern 
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thought. Of course, if the mechanical theory is true, it will over- 
ride all opposition in the end; but among the logical and ulti- 
mately historical results of its victory will be the gradual extine- 
tion of all moral ideals based on belief in human freedom, the 
gradual cessation of all efforts to realize them, the gradua! decay 
of all sentiments which they have created, and the gradual for- 
mation of a habit of mind which will contemplate all human 
actions as intrinsically equal in point of ethical quality, since they 
are ail alike inevitable effects of irresistible causes. Such a result 
would be the reversal, not the continuation, of the process of 
moral evolution exhibited by history; and for that reason it 
throws suspicion, to say the least, on the mechanical theory itself. 
Only that theory of evolution can finally prevail which shall faith- 
fully follow out the line of evolution already marked out in the 
history of the past; and this, we believe, will be the theory which 
fully recognizes and explains the supreme fact of all history—the 
moral creativeness of man. 


FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. G. FICHTE BY A. E. KROEGER. 
Cuaprer V. 


THE CONTEMPLATION OF GOD AS THE PRINCIPLE OF THE MORAL LAW, 
OR OF THE FINAL END. 


We have seen that life, in its form, as a mere inner self-deter- 
mination and self-activity, is by no means absolute, but exists 
for the sake of something else, namely, in order that the final 
end may be contemplated. In its essence it is not life in this its 
mere form, but visibility of the final end. As such it appears in 


! This article completes the translation of Fichte’s “Facts of Consciousness,” long 
since begun in this Journal. It includes the lectures given by Fichte at the University 
of Berlin during the winter semester of 1810-11. The entire work is now to be found 
in the “Journal of Speculative Philosophy”: Vol. V, pp. 53, 130, 226, 388; Vol. VI, 
pp. 42, 120, 382; Vol. VII, January, p. 3¢ ; Vol. XVII, pp. 130, 263; Vol. XVIII, p. 
172. 
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two simultaneously existing and mutually each-other-conditioning 
forms: in the general form asa nature determined by the final 
end, which as an eternal nature creates by virtue of that same de- 
termination an infinite series of worlds; and second, in the indi- 
vidual form as absolute freedom determined by the same final end. 
Hence we find in each individual natural impulses, moral deter- 
minateness, and—floating between both—absolute freedom, which 
can arise by its own actual annihilation into a Holy Will, through 
means of which Will the individual form in its determinateness— 
that is, the sum of all individuals—survives the destruction of all 
possible worlds. 

Now, we have above expressed a doubt which very readily as- 
sails any attentive thinking, that this final end itself, which we 
have constituted our supreme principle for the present, may also 
not be absolute. Should this suspicion be confirmed, we should 
have to consider factical Being also—in analogy with the previous 
—as being itself only the visibility of another and higher Being, 
of which Being formal life would now also become the visibility, 
namely, mediately and through it as the connecting link. 

Let us, therefore, proceed to investigate whether the final end 
is absolute, or, if it is not absolute, what may be its ground, and 
what may become visible through it. I am inclined to think that 
it will be found to be the Being of formal iife itself, and shall first 
explain here the conception of Being as taken here for the first 
time in all its strictness. I call being that which never becomes 
and never has become, and of which one can absolately say nothing 
else than, It is. 

Now, I speak here of the Being of Life, that is, of an absolute 
Becoming, a Being which in its formal essence is only a Becoming, 
and never real Being. To connect real Being with such an abso- 
lute Becoming signifies: this Being itse!f is in all this infinite Be- 
coming. It is, and does not become; it takes no part at all in the 
change. It is, therefore, that which remains one and the same 
throughout all the change. This unity and immovable perma- 
nence is not its characteristic, in point of fact, as Being, but only 
as the opposite of Change. 

Let it be well noted: I do not say that as Being it carries 
within itself non-permanence and Change, which woald be non- 
sense, but simply that without this opposite of a Change the predi- 
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cates of permanent being and non-change would not at all be pos- 
sible—an infinite and on no account a negative proposition. It is 
not Being which follows from the unity, but the unity follows, in 
opposition to the Becoming as a Change, from Being. 

Let us examine this relation of contemplation quite closely. 
Formal life, we have said, is an absolute Becoming. Now, if you 
try to think such an absolute Becoming, you must give to this Be- 
coming a certain time of duration, however short, in order to give 
to contemplation its absolutely necessary fixity ; for otherwise the 
Becoming will dissolve before you into nothingness, and you will 
have thought nothing. 

But this is already against our agreement and a contradiction ; 
for you were called upon to think an absolute Becoming. But 
duration is a stopping of the Becoming, and hence its negation. 
Let us, however, release you from this task, since otherwise the 
thought required would never be reached. 

Now, this Becoming, to which you, in violation of our agree- 
ment, have allowed a moment’s duration, is pushed aside and an- 
nihilated by a new absolute Becoming, emerging altogether out 
of nothingness, and hence having no connection with the former 
Becoming. Under these conditions, however, there is no internal 
unity at all in the presupposed life, and we do not think the Life, 
but infinitely different lives. That which alone brings unity and 
duration into Being is its life; and it appears clearly how, with- 
out this presupposition, life cannot be contemplated at all, either 
in general or as the Lite. 

Result: The presupposition of an absolute Being in Life, as we 
have just now described this Being, is condition of the contempla- 
tability of life. 

Now, this just described Being is the same which we have 
heretofore called the final end. 

All Becoming, all manifestation of life, has the duration neces- 
sary for its mere contemplatability only in so far as it is a Becoming 
of the Being, whether immediately, or through mediation, and 
hence, whether in the moral or in the mere sensuous form, makes 
no difference here. This Being is, therefore, the real substance of 
the Becoming, or of the deed in the Acting. But now life is in 
its form an absolute Becoming. Hence this Being in its manifes- 
tation exists for all eternity only in the Becoming, and never in 
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factical Being. In factical Being it could appear only at the end 
of all life. But life desires to manifest its Being in every one of 
its manifestations. The fact that this becomes no actual Being is 
explained by the infinitely continuing Becoming, which is required 
by the form of actuality. Being, therefore, as a real being, is the 
purpose and intention of the appearance, and the only, uncondi- 
tioned, and infinite purpose: hence the final end. 

Result ; The Being of Life, which must be posited as its ground, 
becomes the final end only in its synthesis with the Becoming, as 
the form of life. Outside of this synthesis and beyond that form, 
we cannot even speak of a final end, but only of a Being. The 
final end is, therefore, the manifestation of Being in the Becoming 
—in order to make that Being visible; hence it is mediately visi- 
bility of the Being of Life—precisely what we supposed it to be. 

Remark: Being of Freedom and Morality are altogether one 
and the same. (We may also say: Being of Life, provided we 
take the word in its most pregnant sense, as signifying absolute 
Being, beyond all Becoming, and provided we do not make it sig- 
nify the mere factical being of the appearance.) 

But the further question is: What is this Being of life, and can 
it be further determined? Isay: Yes! and in the fullowing man- 
ner: The formal part of life is the mere self-determination to 
be a Becoming. This self-determination, therefore, adds notiing 
more to Being than that which follows from this form: the per- 
ishability of the particular, and the infinite progress. But that 
which really is permanent in the manifestation, and remains per- 
manent throughout the whole infinite series, is based not on it, 
but on Being itself. Now, it is the faculty of contemplation which 
remains permanent in every manifestation, makes it enduring and 
actually endures throughout the whole intinite series. Hence this 
contemplation, in its absolate form, does not become, but is; and 
by its form it keeps up the infinite becoming. The’ fandamental 
Being of lite, therefore, is, in its form, a contemplation, which has 
not become, but which is, eternally and unchangeably, the same. 
All activity, which belongs after all only to formal life, is to be 
eliminated from it in thought. The word contemplation seems to 
involve this activity in itself. Let us, therefore, substitute for 
it the other expression: the Being of Life is a permanent, tixed 
image, or appearance, an in itself completed Being, which, on that 
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account, is not again immediately contemplated. This, I say, is 
the absolute Being of Life; hence Life is completed by that Being, 
and is nothing but that Being. 

Absolutely united with this contemplation we discover formal 
life; or, the contemplation has formal life, is formal life, ete. 
Through this formal life it manifests itself, when it manifests 
itself in the eternal form of the Becoming. 

That which we have hitherto regarded as Life is, in its absolute 
Being, Contemplation, Image, Appearance. But, Contemplation 
is freedom in regard to a Being; is related to a Being, which is 
contemplated in contemplation; Imaged in the Image, and which 
appears in the Appearance. 

What sort of a Being is this? Not the Being of Life itself, for 
life is merely an image, and ends with being an image ; and, more- 
over, it is the image of another, of an opposite. Evidently it is, 
therefore, a being beyond all Becoming as the image itself is. But 
now the contemplation is its contemplation, and is therefore 
dependent upon it as well in regard to its Being as in regard to 
its contents. Hence that Being must be the ground as well of 
the formal as of the qualitative existence of the contemplation. 
Hence, although the contemplation is absolutely and does not 
become, it is not of itself, out of itself, and through itself, but @s. 
through that being. It is, therefore, absolute only as a fact, a fact 
of that Being. But that Being is absolutely out of itself, of itself, 
and through itself. It is God. 

_ Now, nothing else can be said of this Being in this its mere con- 
ception—this God—than that it is the absolute, and that it is not 
contemplation, or anything else involved in contemplation. But 
this is the mere form of its Being, and merely in opposition to the 
Being of the Appearance. That which God is really and in Him- 
self appears in the contemplation. That contemplation expresses 
Him wholly, and He is in it the same as He is internally in Himself. 
But this contemplation is not again contemplated; but manifests 
itself only by the freedom connected with it. Hence, this essence, 
as it is in Himself, manifests itself throughout all eternity primarily 
and immediately in the contemplation of the eternal final end. 
Hence Lite in its real Being is the image of God, as He is abso- 
lutely in Himself. But as formal lite, as really living and active, 
it is the iufinite desire actually to become this image of God; a 
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desire, however, which for the very reason of its being infinite it 
can never achieve. In real activity, if it is at all true and does 
not merely seem to be, this furmal life is always the primary con- 
dition of the Becoming of this image at a certain time moment. 

And thus we have obtained the final and complete solution of 
the problem of our investigation: Life or Knowledge. (We shall 
see directly how perfectly synonymous those two expressions are.) 
Knowledge is must certainly not a knowledge of itself—in which 
case it would dissolve into nothingness, having no stay or support 
—but it is a knowledge of a Being ; that is, of the only true Be- 
ing, God. On no account, however, of a Being outside of God— 
the like of which, apart from the Being of Knowledge itself or of 
the contemplation of God, is not at all pessible, and the assump- 
tion of which is sheer nonsense. But that only possible object of 
knowledge does never arise in actual knowledge in its purity ; 
it is always broken by the necessary forms of knowledge, which 
can be shown to be thus necessary. It is the showing up of these 
forms of knowledge which constitutes philosophy, or the Science 
of Knowledge. 


Cuarter VI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Résumé.—I. Whatsoever is outside of God dissolves itself into 
mere contemplation, image or knowledge—as, indeed, being out- 
side of God signifies contemplating God and can signify nothing 
else. There is in this contemplation not a trace or spark of the 
real formal Being, which remains altogether in God. Hence the 
theory of the Comprehensible—God being incomprehensible—can 
be only the theory of Knowledge, or the Science of Knowledge ; 
for outside of God nothing exists but knowledge. 

II. It is true that this Knowledge (this appearance) is not a 
dead but an absolutely in itself living Knowledge. As such a Life 
it again has no Being, no Materiality, no Quality, but is simply a 
Principle. A Principle not of the contemplation (knowledge) or 
of its object, God, for that contemplation is originally, but simply 
of a further determination of that contemplation, and thereby of 
its entrance into the form of Becoming. 

III. Now, this life or principle of the contemplation is an abso- 
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lute faculty to image or schematize everything that constitutes its 
essence. Originally it is the image of God. Place the principle 
first on this stand-point. Evidently two cases are possible, which 
exclude each other. Either the principle, in being such principle, 
remains what it is, the image, and then its product becomes an in- 
finite series of contemplation. I say, contemplation. Contem- 
plation is everywhere, where the principle, in being a principle, 
involves a Being, that is, a Being which has not been dissolved 
into a scheme by freedom, an unconscious Being. 

Or, take the second case. The principle remains not this Being 
a principle, but changes it also into a conception, which here is a 
conception of God; a conception which, if the principle has pro- 
ceeded systematically, as we do here, becomes the conception of 
God as the absolute object of contemplation. This is the gene- 
alogy of all conceptions, and here, especially, of the conception 
of God: Religion, which completes the life of knowledge and is 
its highest summit. 

IV. Let us now return to the contemplation, in which the prin- 
ciple is unconsciously the image of God. Here again there are 
two possible cases. Either freedom is presupposed in the contem- 
plation, and the product of contemplation is viewed in its transit 
through it as the second Unconscious element of the principle; 
and then there arises the infinite contemplation of the final end. 
This is the view of the moral world. 

Or, freedom is not presupposed i in the contemplation, wi hence 
the product of contemplation is not determined by a transit 
through that contemplation ; and then there arises the contempla- 
tion of infinite nature, which nature here itself dissolves into con- 
templation and appears as a form thereof. 

Y. Finally, freedom itself, the principle as such, which in the 
former fundamental contemplation remained concealed—may be 
schematized through freedom itself and elevated into conscious- 
ness; and then there arises the contemplation of the Ego, as free, 
and free, moreover, in regard to the final end which now becomes 
its law. This results in a double view of the Ego: first, as the 
principle of a moral world; and, second, as the principle in a 
not moral and hence purely sensuous world. 

VI. These five fundamental forms exhaust all possible forms of 
consciousness for all eternity. The Science of Knowledge treats 
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of the necessary forms of consciousness, and hence what we have 
just now said is the fundamental scheme of that science, as the 
necessary conclusion of a complete representation of the Facts of 
Consciousness. 

Frvat Remarxs.—It would be beneficial to every scientific rep- 
resentation, if it were once in a while compelled to strip off the 
terminology wherein it wraps itself{—perhaps necessarily—and 
were requested to speak for once in the words of common lan- 
guage and of common sense, whatever new things it has to say. 
We now propose to extend this service to our own representation. 

Speaking in the ordinary language of life we maintain, and 
have maintained in all soberness, the following : 

1. A knowledge exists actually, in fact, and independent ; for 
this knowledge is a free and independent life. 

This must be conceded to us and accepted by all who desire to 
occupy the same stand-point with us ofa philosophy which pro- 
ceeds from knowledge as a phenomenon in itself. At the same 
time it is necessary that they must have developed already that 
thinking, and their own faculty of thinking, sufficiently to be able 
to think that knowledge, were it only problematically. Thus, no 
one thinks at all our problem if he thinks, for instance, that 
knowledge is a quality, say, of a presupposed substantial human 
being. We never have said, man possesses knowledge; and who- 
ever cannot bring himself to think something else than this in 
listening to our words loses altogether their sense and meaning, 
and excludes himself from the sphere wherein alone they have a 
meaning. We need no bearer of knowledge. Knowledge must 
be considered, at least for the present, as bearing itself. How we 
are going to dispose of man, who certainly does not on any ac- 
count possess knowledge, but whom, with the help of God, knowl- 
edge is going to possess, will appear in due time. For the pres- 
ent, the abstraction of our science requires us to forget him, just as 
the geometrician requires us to forget matter. 

2. This life begins in a certain confinedness of its freedom. 

3. Its progress or course of life consists in this, that it must 
liberate itself from this confinedness, probably thereby dropping 
into another, but minor, continedness, from which again it must 
liberate itself, ete. In short, its course of life is a perpetual eleva- 
tion of its life into a higher freedom. 
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4, This continuous development of life is likely enough gov- 
erned by fixed and determined laws. An exposition of the Fact 
of Consciousness would therefore be, as it were, a natural history 
of the development of life. 

5. Such a history, being a history of the development of life, 
must begin from the lowest point; from that pvint wherein life 
is given to itself without any previous development. This point, 
the terminus a quo of that history, is external perception. 

I have said, Knowledge is simply because it is; it has an inde 
pendent existence, and the only independent existence known to 
us. But that knowledge, in its essence being freedom, it must 
really be freedom, which is independent. I have said further, 
that you must think, at any rate, this, just as I think, and have 
expressed it—though you think it is so mereiy problematically for 
the present—since such a thinking is the stand-point of philosophy ; 
and that any one, who cannot by any means think knowledge 
otherwise than as a mere accidence of the substrate, man, is quite 
as incapable of forming a philosophical thought as a man would 
be to form a geometrical thought who could not arise above the 
notion of matter. 

But it is furthermore clear that such a presupposition of a bear- 
er, or substrate, of knowledge, is in itself an absolute contradic- 
tion. We are investigating here the totality of consciousness. 
Now, such a bearer of consciousness can surely not be brought 
near to us except through some consciousness, and his credentials 
will be received only upon the affirmation of that consciousness. 
Hence, if we presuppose him simply, we exclude the consciousness 
which introduces him from our investigation, which thus remains 
imperfect, lacking one of the most essential elements. 

Indeed, it has been already sufficiently established how phi- 
losophy is absolutely annihilated by this impotency of thinking. 
Kant, it is true, has not expressed this truth so concisely and 
unconditionally as we have expressed it; but without a presup- 
position of this truth he has, in fact, said nothing at all, and his 
writings remain a mass of contradictions. The philosophizing 
public generally has not made this presupposition, and hence has 
really found nothing, or else only a mass of contradictions in his 
writings. 

(How, nevertheless, some of them—with their thinking faculty 
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in such a condition——can find wisdom in that doctrine, and make 
themselves its expounders and apostles, is, of course, a riddle.) 

It is true that the printed Science of Knowledge has told it to 
them, but they never believed that it was meant seriously ; and 
this is the sole reason why that science has remained a closed book 
to them. In attempting now to lead you to an understanding of 
the Science of Knowledge, I must pray you above all, and as the 
condition of all my other prayers, that you will believe me when 
I say that I am quite serious in making that assertion in the very 
words in which it is couched ; and that you will dare to think that 
thought along with me, though it be only problematically. Surely 
the attempt can do no harm. [If in the course of our investigation 
you are not convinced by the grounds adduced of the truth of that 
presupposition, why, you can continue to think just as you have 
been accustomed to think before. And without that presupposi- 
tion you cannot, indeed, understand what I have said to you in 
the course of these lectures, and would give it an utterly false 
meaning. 

I have asserted that that life of knowledge changes itself. In 
my view it, being itself thoroughly in earnest, produces a Being, 


which is also actual and remains in fact, and which, after being, 
cannot be cancelled again ; a Being in itself, since Life is in itself. 
Now this Being expresses itself immediately in a knowledge, since 
such a Being is itself knowledge. How can any one, who enter- 
tains such a view seriously, have a doubt as to the reality of such 
a knowledge, which is, after all, nothing but that Being itself? 
True, if, whenever the word knowledge is sapien, we can think of 


nothing but our idle dreams, and if we can think no other reality 
but that which we can grasp with our hands, then such a doubt 
might be in place. Those who misunderstood the Science of 
Knowledge fell into this error. 

[THE END.] 
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KANT AND PHILOSOPHIC METHOD. 


BY JOHN DEWEY. 


On its subjective side, so far as individuals are concerned, phi- 
losophy comes into existence when men are confronted with prob- 
lems and contradictions which common sense and the special 
sciences are able neither to solve nor resolve. There is felt the 
need of going deeper into things, of not being content with hap- 
hazard views or opinions derived from this or that science, but of 
having some principle which, true on its account, may also serve 
to judge the truth of all besides. It is no matter of accident that 
modern philosophy begins, in Descartes, with a method which 
doubts all, that it may find that wherewith to judge all; nor is it 
meaningless that Kant, the founder of modernest philosophy, com- 
mences his first great work with a similar demand, and “calls upon 
Reason to undertake the most difficult of tasks, self-knowledge, 
and establish a tribunal to decide all questions according to its 
own eternal and unchangeable laws.”’ This self-knowledge of 
Reason, then, is the Method and criterion which Kant offers. 

Before we may see what is involved in this, it .is necessary 
to see what in gist the previous methods had been, and why they 
had failed. The method of “intellectualism ” begun by Descartes 
and presented to Kant through Wolff was (in one word): Analy- 
sis of conceptions, with the law of identity or non-contradiction for 
criterion. To disco¥, truth is to analyze the problem down to 
those simple elements Wich cannot be thought away, and reach a 
judgment whose predica ay be clearly and distinctly seen to 
be identical with its subject. “Analytic thought, proceeding by the 
law of identity, gives the method for philosophic procedure. Now, 
Kant in his pre-critical period * had become convinced that analy- 
sis does not explain such a conception as that which we have of 
causation: “ How one thing should arise out of another, when it 
is not connected with it, according to the law of identity, this is a 


1See Kant’s Werke, Rosenkranz’s ed., vol. ii, p. 7. 
*See especially his essay on attempt to introduce the idea of negative quantity into 
philosophy. Werke, vol. i. 
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thing which I should much like to have explained.”’ Nor again, 
while it may be, and undoubtedly is, the method for pure thought, 
does it give any means for passing from thought to existence. 
This, he would say, is no predicate of anything; it is part of no 
conception, and can be got by no analysis. Reality is added to our 
notions from without, not evolved from them. But, if logical 
thought is not adequate to such notions as cause, nor able to reach 
existence, it can be no method for discovering Absolute truth. 

So Kant finds himself thrown into the arms of the Empiricists. 
It is experience which shows us the origin of an effect in a cause, 
and experience which adds reality or existence to our thoughts. 
What, then, is the method of “Empiricism”? Beginning with 
Bacon, at first it merely asserted that the mind must be freed 
from all subjective elements, and become a mirror, to reflect the 
world of reality. But this, as criterion, is purely negative, and 
required the positive complement of Locke. This method in a 
word is, Analysis of perceptions with agreement as criterion. In 
contrast with the intellectual school, which began with concep- 
tions supposed to be found ready-made in the human mind, it 
begins with the perceptions impressed upon that blank tablet, the 
Mind, by external objects, and finds “ knowledge to consist in the 
perception of the connection or agreement or disagreement of 
these ideas.” But two questions arise: If truth or knowledge 
consists in perceptions, how,,any more than from conceptions, 
shall we get to an external world! This question was answered 
by Berkeley in showing that, if knowledge were what this theory 
made it to be, the external world was just that whose esse is per- 
cipi. The second question is: What is agreement of perception ? 
Agreement certainly means, as Locke said, ‘ connexion,” that is, 
mutual reference, or Synthesis. But how can this synthesis occur? 
The mind is a blank, a wax tablet, a tabula rasa, whose sole na- 
ture is receptivity, and certainly it can furnish no synthesis. 
Locke had avoided the difficulty by assuming that ideas come to 
us or are “given ” more or less conjoined—that one has naturally 
some bond of union with another. But this, of course, cannot be. 
Simple impressions or perceptions are, as Hume stated, such as 
admit of no distinction or separation, and these are the ultimate 
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sensations. These have no connection with each other, except 
perhaps the accidental one of following or occurring together in 
time, and so it is that “ every distinct perception is a separate ex- 
istence.” Necessary connection among them, therefore, there can 
be none. Sensations are purely contingent, accidental, and exter- 
nal in their relations to each other, with no bonds of union, Any 
agreement is the result of chance or blind custom. Knowledge as 
the necessary connection of perceptions does not exist. 

Kant consequently discovers, by a more thorough study of em- 
piricism, that it too betrays him. It, no more than his former 
guides, can furnish him with a way of getting to an external world 
nor to knowledge at all. Nay, even self, some ghost of which was 
left him by the other method, has disappeared too. 

What has been the difficulty? Descartes did not come to a 
stand-still at once, for he had tacitly presupposed the synthetic 
power of thought in itself—had even laid the ground for a theory 
of it in his reference to the Ego, or self-consciousness. But his 
successors, neglecting this, and developing only the analytic aspect 
of thought, had produced a vacuum, where no step to existence or 
actual relations, being synthetic, could be taken. “ Conceptions are 
empty.” Nor had Locke been estopped immediately, for he pre- 
supposed some synthesis in the objective world; but it turns out 
that he had no right to it, and world, self, and all actual relations, 
being synthetic, have gone. “ Perceptions are blind.” The problem, 
then, is clearly before Kant, as is the key to its solution. Synthe- 
sis is the sine gua non. Knowledge is synthesis, and the explana- 
tion of knowledge or truth must be found in the explanation of 
synthesis. Hence the question of Method is now the question: 
How are synthetic judgments @ priori possible? A priori means 
simply belonging to Reason in its own nature, so the question is, 
How and to what extent is Reason the source of synthesis ? 

The case stands thus: Pure thought is purely analytic; experi- 
ence per se gives only a blind rhapsody of particulars, without 
meaning or connection—actual experience, or knowledge involves, 
is synthesis. How shall it be got? One path remains open. We 
may suppose that while-thonght én dtself is analytic, it is synthetic 
when applied to a material given it, and that from this material, 
by its functions, it forms the objects which it knows. And such, 
in its lowest terms, is the contribution Kant makes. The material, 
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the manifold, the particulars, are furnished by Sense in percep- 
tion; the conceptions, the synthetic functions from Reason itself, 
and the union of these two elements are required, as well for the 
formation of the object known, as for its knowing. 

To characterize Kant’s contribution to Method, it remains to 
briefly examine these two sides of his theory: First, for the part 
played by the synthetic functions or the categories. These, in 
first intention, are so many conceptions of the understanding, and, 
as such, subject to analysis according to the law of identity, and 
thus furnish the subject-matter of Logic. But they also have rela- 
tion to objects, and, as such, are synthetic and furnish the subject- 
matter of Transcendental Logic, whose work is to demonstrate and 
explain their objective validity. This is done by showing that 
“the categories make experience and its objects for the first time 
possible.” That is to say, Kant, after showing that the principles 
of identity and contradiction, though the highest criteria of logic- 
al thought, can give no aid in determining the truths of actual ex- 
perience, inquires what is the criterion of truth for the latter, or 
what comes to the same thing, of the synthetic use of the catego- 
ries as Transcendental Logic—and the answer he finds to be “ pos- 
sible experience” itself. In other words, the categories have ob- 
jective validity or synthetic use because without them no experi- 
ence would be possible. If Hume, for example, asks how we can 
have assurance that the notion of causality has any worth when 
applied to objects, he is answered by showing that without this 
notion experience as an intelligible connected system would not 
exist. By the categories the objects of experience are constituted, 
and hence their objective validity. 

It follows, accordingly, that the system of experience may be 
determined, as to its form, by a completely made out system of 
categories. In them, as synthetic functions, constituting experi- 
ence, we find the criterion of truth. But they themselves have a 
higher condition. As synthetic functions, they must all be func- 
tions of a higher unity which is subject to none of them. And 
this Kant calls the synthetic unity of Apperception or, in brief, self- 
consciousness. This is the highest condition of experience, and in 
the developed notion of self-consciousness we find the criterion of 
truth. The theory of self-consciousness is Method. 

But this abstract statement must be farther developed. It 
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comes to saying, on the one hand, that the criterion of the 
categories is possible experience, and on the other, that the cri- 
terion of possible experience is the categories and their supreme 
condition. This is evidently a circle, yet a circle which, Kant 
would say, exists in the case itself, which expresses the very nature 
of knowledge. It but states that in knowledge there is naught 
but knowledge which knows or is known—the only judge of 
knowledge, of experience, is experience itself. And experience is 
a system, a real whole made up of real parts. It as a whole is 
necessarily implied in every fact of experience, while it is consti- 
tuted in and through these facts. In other terms, the relation of 
categories to experience is the relation of members of an organism 
toa whole. The criterion of knowledge is neither anything out- 
side of knowledge, nor a particular conception within the sphere 
of knowledge which is not subject to the system as a whole; it is 
just this system which is constituted, so far as its form is concerned, 
by the categories. 

Philosophie Method, or the discovering of the criterion of truth, 
will consist, then, in no setting up of a transcendent object as 
the empiricists did, or of an abstract principle after the manner 
of the intellectual school. Since the categories, in and through 
self-consciousness, constitute experience, Method will consist in 
making out a complete table of these categories in all their mutual 
relations, giving each its proper placing, with the full confidence 
that when so placed each will have its proper place in experience, 
4. é., its capacity for expressing reality determined. 

But we have now strayed far from Kant. While having said 
nothing which is not deducible from his Transcendental Logic, we 
have abstracted from the fact that this holds only of the form of 
our knowledge; that there is also an esthetic, and that thought 
is synthetic, not in itself, but only upon a material supplied to it 
from without. Turning to this, we find the aspect of affairs 
changed. Though the categories make experience, they make it 
out of a foreign material to which they bear a purely external 

relation. They constitute objects, but these objects are not such 
in universal reference, but only to beings of like capacities of 
receptivity as ourselves. They respect not existence in itself, but 
ourselves as affected by that existence. The system of categories 
furnishes the criterion for all the knowledge we have, but this 
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turns out to be no real knowledge. It is, Hegel says, as if one 
ascribed correct insight to a person, and then added that he could 
see only into the untruth, not the truth. Nor does the deficiency 
of our method end here. We had previously assumed that the 
categories as a system, or in their organic relation to self-con- 
sciousness, could be known. But it now turns out that nothing 
can be known except that to which this feeling of external matter 
through sensibility is given. To know this subject, or self-con- 
sciousness, is to make an object of it, and every object is sensible, 
that is, has a feeling which tells us how we are affected. But such 
a knowledge is evidently no knowledge of self-consciousness in its 
own nature. Thus, so far as knowledge is concerned, it must re- 
main a bare form of self-identity, of “ I = I,” into definite organic 
relations with which the categories can never be brought. Hence, 
it appears that our picture of a method was doubly false—false in 
that after all it could not reach truth; false in that after all no 
such method was in itself possible. Our organic system of cate- 
gories cannot constitute absolute truth—and no such organic sys- 
tem is itself knowable. Criterion and method we are still with- 
out. The golden prize, which seemed just within our hands as 
long as we confined ourselves to the Transcendental Logic, turns 
out to be a tinsel superfluity. 

Yet, none the less, there was the suggestion of a method there, 
which is exactly what we wish. The only question is: Is its ref- 
erence to the Aisthetic necessary? Is the latter a necessary part 
of Kant’s theory, or, so far as it concerns the reception of exter- 
nal matter, an excrescence? The question is just here: Previous 
methods failed because they made no allowance for synthesis— 
Kant’s because the synthesis can occur only upon matter foreign 
to it. Thought in the previous theories was purely analytic; in 
Kant’s it is purely synthetic, in that it is synthesis of foreign ma- 
terial. Were thought at once synthetic and analytic, differen- 
tiating and integrating in its own nature, both affirmative and 
negative, relating to self at the same time that it related to other 
—indeed, through this relation to other—the difficulty would not 
have arisen. 

Is the state of the case as Kant supposes? Must we say that 
Reason is synthetic only upon condition that material be given it 
to act upon, or, may it be, that while we must say that for the in- 
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dividual the material, nay, the form as indissolubly connected with 
the material, is given, yet, to Reason itself, nothing is given in 
the sense of being foreign to it ? 

A slight examination will show us that, at least as far as Kant 
is concerned, the former supposition is but an arbitrary limitation 
or assumption, which Kant imposed upon himself, or received 
without question from previous philosophy. On one side, he had 
learned that pure thought is analytic; on the other, that the indi- 
vidual is affected with sensations impressed upon it by external ob- 
jects. At the same time that he corrects both of these doctrines with 
his own deduction of the categories, he formally retains both errors. 

So we have him asking at the very outset, as a matter of course: 
“Tn what other way is it to be conceived that the knowing power 
ean be excited to activity, except by objects which affect our 
senses?” That is to say, he assumes at the outset that there is 
something external to Reason by which it must be excited. He 
perceives, what all admit, that an individual organized in a certain 
specific way with certain senses, and external things acting upon 
these senses, are conditions to our knowledge, and then proceeds 
to identify respectively this individual with the subject, and these 
things with the object, in the process of knowledge. But here it 
is that we ask with what right does he make this identitication. 
If it is made, then surely the case stands with Reason as he says 
it does—it acts only npon a material foreign to it. Yet this indi- 
vidual and these things are but known objects already constituted 
by the categories, and existing only for the synthetic unity of ap- 
perception or self-consciousness. This, then, is the real subject, 
and the so-called subject and object are but the forms in which it 
expresses its own activity. In short, the relation of subject and 
object is not a “transcendent” one, but an “immanent,” and is 
but the first form in which Reason manifests that it is both syn- 
thetic and analytic; that it separates itself from itself, that it may 
thereby reach higher unity with itself. It is the highest type of 
the law which Reason follows everywhere. The material which 
was supposed to confront Reason as foreign to it is but the mani- 
festation of Reason itself. Such, at least, are the results which 
we reach in the Transcendental Deduction, and such are the re- 
sults we consider ourselves justified to keep in opposition to Kant’s 
pure assumptions. 
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| We see the same thing in Kant’s theory of phenomenon. Just 
as, concerning the process of knowledge, he assumes that subject 
and object are in external relation to each other, and hence Rea- 
son in contact with a foreign material, so here he assumes that 
the character of phenomenality consists in relation to an unknow- 
able noumenon. The phenomenon is referred to something outside 
of experience, instead of being defined by its relation within ex- 
perience—in which case it would be seen to be a phenomenon in 
its own nature, in that the categories which constitute it as such 
are not adequate to truth. 

We have but to turn to Kant’s derivation of the categories, to 
be again assured that Kant’s theory of Reason as synthetic only 
in reference to foreign material is one purely assumed. As is 
notorious, these he tovk from the Logic of the School, which he 
held to give a complete table of all the forms of pure thought, 
When we turn to this table we find the highest point reached in 
it to be reciprocity. Now, reciprocity is precisely that external 
relation of two things to each other that we have already found 
existing, in Kant’s theory, between subject and object in Knowl- 
edge—the relations of things that are independent of each other 
but mutually act upon each other. So, too, it is but another way 
of stating that Thought, analytic in itself, is synthetic when ap- 
plied to an external material, or that this material, blind and hap- 
hazard in itself, is formed by something acting upon it. When 
Kant tells us, therefore, that the categories are not limited in their 
own nature, but become so when applied, as they must be, to 
determine space and time, we have in our hands the means of 
correcting him. They are limited, and express just the limitation 
of Kant himself. And Kant confesses their insufficiency as soon 
as he takes up the questions of moral and esthetic experience and 
of life itself. Here we find the categories of freedom determined 
by ends, free production, organism to be everywhere present, 
while all through his “ Critiques” is woven in the notion of an 
intuitive understanding which is the ultimate criterion of all 
truth, and this understanding is just what we have already met 
as the organic system of experience or self-consciousness. 

Whether we consider the relations of subject and object, or the 
nature of the categories, we find ourselves forced into the presence 
of the notion of organic relation. The relation between subject 
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and object is not an external one; it is one in a higher unity 
which is itself constituted by this relation. The only conception 
adequate to experience as a whole is organism. What is involved 
in the notion of organism? Why, precisely the Idea which we 
had formerly reached of a Reason which is both analytic and syn- 
thetic, a Reason which differentiates itself that it may integrate 
itself into fuller riches, a Reason that denies itself that it may be- 
come itself. Such a Reason, and neither an analytic Thought, 
nor an analytic Experience, nor a Reason which is analytic in 
itself, and synthetic for something else, is the ultimate criterion 
of truth, and the theory of this Reason is the Philosophie Method. 

The two defects which we found before in Kant’s theory now 
vanish. The method is no longer one which can reach untruth 
only, nor is it a method which cannot be made out. The track 
which we were upon in following the course of the Transcendental 
Deduction was the right one. The criterion of experience is the 
system of categories in their organic unity in self-consciousness, 
and the method consists in determining this system and the part 
each plays in constituting it. The method takes the totality of 
experience to pieces, and brings before us its conditions in their 
entirety. The relations of its content, through which alone this 
content has character and meaning, whereby it becomes an intelli- 
gible, connected whole, must be made to appear. 

It was the suggestion of this method, it was the suggestion of 
so many means for its execution, it was the actual carrying of it out 
in so many points that makes Kant’s “ Philosophy” the critical 
philosophy, and his work the crisis, the separating, dividing, turn- 
ing-point of modern philosophy, and this hurried sketch would not 
be complete if we did not briefly point out what steps have been 
taken toward the fulfilling of the Ideal. This is found chiefly in 
Hegel and his “ Logic.” We can only discuss in the light of what 
has already been said why Hegel begins with Logic; why the 
negative plays so important a part in his philosophy, and what is 
the meaning of Dialectic. (1.) Logic. One of Hegel’s repeated 
charges against Kant is, that he examines the categories with refer- 
ence to their objective character, and not to determine their own 
meaning and worth. At first it might seem as if this were the 
best way to determine their worth, but it ought now to be evident 
that such a procedure is both to presuppose that they are subject- 
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ive in themselves, and that we have a ready-made conception of 
object by which to judge them—in short, it amounts to saying 
that these conceptions are pnrely analytic, and have meaning only 
in relation to an external material. Hence the method must ex- 
amine the categories without any reference to subjective or object- 
ive existences; or, to speak properly, since we now see that there 
are no purely subjective or objective existences, without any rela- 
tion to things and thoughts as two distinct spheres. The antithe- 
sis between them is not to be blinked out of sight, but it must be 
treated as one which exists within Reason, and not one with one 
term in and the other out. The categories which, for the individ- 
ual, determine the nature of the object, and those which state how 
the object is brought into the subjective form of cognition, must 
be deduced from Reason alone. A theory performing this task is 
what Hegel calls Logic, and is needed not only to overcome Kant’s 
detects, but is immediately suggested by his positive accomplish- 
ments. In our account of the Transcendental Deduction we saw 
that self-consciousness was the supreme condition of all the catego- 
ries, and hence ean be subject in itself to none of them. When it 
is made subject we have no longer the absolute self-consciousness, 
but the empirical ego, the object of the inner sense. In short, the 
categories constitute the individuals as an object of experience, just 
as much as they do the material known. Hence they are no more 
subjective than objective. We may call them indifferently neither 
or both. The truth is, they belong to a sphere where the antithe- 
sis between subject and object is still potential, or an sich. It is 
evident, therefore, that logic, in the Hegelian use, is just that cri- 
terion of truth which we thought at first to find’in Kant’s trans- 
cendental Logic—it is an account of the conceptions or categories 
of Reason which constitute experience, internal and external, sub- 
jective and objective, and an account of them as a system, an 
organic unity in which each has its own place fixed. It is the 
completed Method of Philosophy. 

(2.) The Negative in Hegel. It ought now to be evident that 
any Philosophy which can pretend to be a Method of Truth 
must show Reason as both Analytic and Synthetic. If History 
can demonstrate anything, it has demonstrated this, both by its 
successes and its failures. Reason must be that which separates 
itself, which differentiates, goes forth into differences, that it 
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may then grasp these differences into a unity of its own. It 
cannot unite unless there be difference; there can be no syn- 
thesis where there is not analysis. On the other hand, the differ- 
ences must remain forever foreign to Reason unless it brings 
them together; there can be no analysis where there is not syn- 
thesis, or a unity to be dirempted. If there be no synthesis in 
Reason, we end in the impotence of the former school of intellect- 
ualism, or in the helpless scepticism of Hume; if Reason be syn- 
thetic only upon a foreign material, we end in the contradictions 
of Kant. If there is to be knowledge, Reason must include both 
elements within herself. It is Hegel’s thorough recognition of this 
fact that causes him to lay such emphasis on the negative. Pure 
affirmation or identity reaches its summit in Spinoza, where all is 
lost in the infinite substance of infinite attributes, as waves in the 
sea. Yet even Spinoza was obliged to introduce the negative, the 
determinations, the modes, though he never could succeed in get- 
ting them by any means from his pure affirmation. In Hume we 
find pure difference or negation, the manifold particularization of 
sensations, but even he is obliged to introduce synthetic principles 
in the laws of association, though he never succeeds in legitimately 
deriving them from sensations, for a “ consistent sensationalism is 
speechless.” Kant had tried a compromise of the principle, syn- 
thesis from within, difference from without. That, too, failed to 
give us knowledge or a criterion of Truth. Hegel comprehends 
the problem, and offers us Reason affirmative and negative, and 
affirmative only in and through its own negations, as the solution. 

(3.) Dialectic. We have now the notion of Dialectic before us 
in its essential features. We have seen that the desired object is 
a theory of the Conceptions of Reason in an organic system, and 
that Reason is itself both integrating and differentiating. Dia- 
lectic is the construction by Reason, through its successive differen- 
tiations and resumptions of these differences into higher unities, 
of just this system. If we take any single category of Reason— 
that is to say, some conception which we find involved in the sys- 
tem of experience—this is one specific form into which Reason has 
unified or “synthesized” itself. Reason itself is immanent in this 
category; but, since Reason is also differentiating or analytic, 
Reason must reveal itself as such in this category, which accord- 
ingly passes, or is reflected, or develops into its opposite, while the 
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two conceptions are then resumed into the higher unity of a more 
concrete conception. 

Since the system of knowledge is implicit in each of its mem- 
bers, each category must judge itself, or rather, Reason, in its suc- 
cessive forms, passes judgment on its own inadequacy until the 
adequate is reached—and this can be nothing but Reason no longer 
implicit, but developed into its completed system. Reason must 
everywhere, and in all its forms, propose itself as what it is, viz., 
absolute or adequate to the entire truth of experience ; but, since 
at first its form is still inadequate, it must show what is absolutely 
implicit in it, viz., the entire system. That at first it does, by 
doing what it is the nature of the Reason which it manifests to do, 
by differencing itself, or passing into its opposite, its other; but, 
since Reason is also synthetic, grasping together, these differences 
must resolve themselves into a higher unity. Thus, Reason con- 
tinues until it has developed itself into the conception which is in 
form equal to what itself is in content, or, until it has manifested 
all that it is implicitly. A twofold process has occurred. On the 
one hand, each special form of Reason or Category has been placed ; 
that is, its degree of ability to state absolute truth fixed by its place 
in the whole organic system. On the other, the system itself has 
been developed ; that is to say, as Reason goes on manifesting its 
own nature through successive differences and unities, each lower 
category is not destroyed, but retained—but retained at its proper 
value. Each, since it is Reason, has its relative truth ; but each, 
since Reason is not yet adequately manifested, has only a relative 
truth. The Idea is the completed category, and this has for its 
meaning or content Reason made explicit or manifested ; that is, 
all the stages or types of Reason employed in reaching it. “The 
categories are not errors, which one goes throvgh on the way to 
the truth, but phases of truth. Their completed system in its 
organic wholeness is the Truth.” And such a system is at once 
philosophic Method and Criterion; method, because it shows us 
not only the way to reach truth, but truth itself in construction ; 
criterion, because it gives us the form of experience to which all 
the facts of experience as organic members must conform. 

It will be seen, I hope, that we have not left our subject, “ Kant’s 
Relation to Philosophie Method ;” for a crisis is nothing in itself. 
It is a crisis only as it is the turning point; and a turning point is 
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the old passing into the new, and can be understood only as the 
old and the new are understood. The criterion of Kant is just this 
turning point; it is the transition of the old abstract thought, the 
old meaningless conception of experience, into the new concrete 
thought, the ever growing, ever rich experience. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 


TRANSLATED FROM HEGEL'S “‘ PHILOSOPHIE DER RELIGION,” [BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 


I have deemed it necessary to make religion in itself the object 
\ of philosophical contemplation, and to contribute this inquiry as 
a special part to the system of philosophy. In order to introduce 
the subject I shall precede it by an exposition of (A) the diremp- 
tion of [or antithesis in] consciousness, which awakens that desire 
whose satisfaction is the task of our science [of religion]; and I 
shall describe the relation in which this science stands to phi- 
losophy and religion in general, and also to the principles of reli- 
gious consciousness in our own time. Then, after touching upon 
(B) some preliminary questions which result from these relations 
of the science, I shall, finally, give (C) a classification of the latter. 
We must make clear to ourselves, in the first place, what the - 
object is which presents itself to us in the philosophy of religion, 
’-and what our conception of religion is. We know that religion 
removes us from the limits of time, and that it forms for our con- 
sciousness a realm where all the enigmatical problems of the world 
appear solved, where all contradictions found by musing, ponder- 
ing thought appear cleared, and all pangs of feeling stilled; # 
it is the realm of eternal truth, rest, and peace. Generally speak- 
ing, man is man on account of thought, of concrete thought, or, 
more particularly, on account of being spirit; from man as spirit 
proceed the manifold forms of the sciences and arts, the interests 
of his political life, the relations connected with his Freedom and 
Will. But all these manifold forms, the whole warp and woof of 
human relations, activities, joys, everything that man values and 
/, esteems, and wherein he seeks his happiness, his glory, and his 
/| pride,—all find in the end their centre in religion, in the thought, 
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consciousness, and feeling of God. God is therefore the begin- 
ning of everything, and the end of everything. From this point 
whatever exists emanates, and it returns into it. He-is the cen- 
tre which animates and inspires everything, and which, while 
sustaining all these forms in their existence fills them with life. 
By means of religion man places himself in relation to this centre, 
in which all his other relations converge, and he elevates himself 
thereby to the highest level of consciousness, namely, to the realm 
which is free from relation to [and dependence on] other things, 
which is absolutely self-sufficient, unconditioned, free, and which 
is its own end and aim. 

Religion, being the occupation with this final end and aim, is 
therefore absolutely free, and has its aim in itself. To this final 
aim all other aims lead back, and, although otherwise independ- 
ent, they vanish before it. No other aims can maintain them- 
selves in contrast to this final aim; in it alone they find their 
realization. When the spirit has attained the realm [of religious 
thought] where it occupies itself with this aim and end, it becomes 
freed and unburdened from all that is finite, and obtains its final 
satisfaction and liberation. For here spirit is no longer related 
to something other than itself, to something limited, but to the 
unlimited and infinite, which is an infinite relation, a relation of 
‘Freedom, and no longer one of dependence. Here the spirit’s 
- consciousness is absolutely free, and is true consciousness indeed, 
for it is consciousness of absolute truth. This relation of freedom, 
on the side of feeling, is the joy which we call beatitude; on the 
side of activity its sole office is to manifest the honor and to reveal 
the glory of God, so that man in this relation is no longer chiefly 
concerned in himself, in his interests, his vanity, but rather in the 
absolute end and aim. All the nations know that it is in their 
religious consciousness that they possess truth, and they have al- 
ways looked upon religion as their pride and worth, and as the 
“Sunday ” [or Sabbath] of their lives. Whatever causes us doubt 
and anxiety, all our sorrows and cares, all the narrow interests of 
finite existence, we leate behind us upon the sands of time, and 
as, when we are standing upon the highest point of a mountain, 
removed from the narrowness of terrestrial sights, we may view 
quietly all the limits of the landscape, and the world, so man, 
lifted above this rigid reality, looks upon it as a semblance, an 
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image only, which this region of purity mirrors, and its shades, 
contrasts, and lights are softened into eternal rest by the ray of the 
spiritual sun. In these regions flow the streams of oblivion, out of 
which Psyche drinks, into which she sinks all pain. Here the 
dark shades of life are softened into the image of a dream, and are 
transfigured into the darker outline within which the splendor of 
the eternal appears. 

This image of the absolute may offer to religious devotion either 

a more or less present animation, assurance, and enjoyment, or it 
may be represented as something to be longed and hoped for, as 
something appertaining to the distant and to the beyond; but it 
remains a certainty in every case, and, since it is a divine object, 
it illumines the times with its rays and engenders the consciousness 
that truth is strong and will prevail, although sorrows may tor- 
ment the soul in the realm of time. Faith recognizes the divine 
as the truth and substance of existing things, and this content of 
devotion is the animating principle of the present world ; it makes 
its activity felt in the life of the individual and rules him in his 
will and deeds. This is the general view of religion, religious 
sentiment, consciousness, or whatever we may call it. It is the ob- 
ject of these lectures to contemplate, examine, and understand its 
nature. 

As regards our aim, we must understand distinctly that it is not 
the task of philosophy to plant religion in a person’s mind, for it 
is supposed that it is found in everybody [to whom these lectures 
are addressed]. It is not proposed to put something substan- 
tially new into man ; this would be just as foolish as to attempt 
to put mind into a dog by making him chew a book. He whose 
heart has not outgrown the world of the finite, he who in the 
longing for the eternal and in feeling anticipation of it has not at- 
tained his own elevation, he who has never looked into the pure 
ether of the soul, does not possess within himself the material 
whose contemplation and cognition is our present task. 

It may, nevertheless, happen to be the case that religion is en- 
gendered in the mind by philosophical cognition, but such is not 
a necessary consequence; it is not the intention of philosophy to 
edify, nor is it required from it as a test that it should engender 
religion in this or that person. It is undoubtedly the purpose of 
philosophy to [demonstrate and] develop the necessity of religion in 
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_and for itself, and to conceive that the spirit must proceed from all 
other modes of its own volition, conception, and feeling to this 
absolute mode; but therein philosophy completes the same pro- 
cess which is the universal fate of spirit; but this is quite different 
from elevating an individual being to that height. The caprice, 
perversity and indifference of the individuals may interfere with 
the necessity of universal spiritual nature, may depart from it and 
attempt to establish a peculiar stand-point of their own and to 
maintain themselves upon it. This possibility of stepping indo- 
lently upon the stand-point of untruth, or, of remaining upon it 
knowingly and willingly, arises from the freedom of the individ- 
ual, while planets, plants, animals, by the necessities of their na- 
tures, cannot deviate from their truth, and they become what they 
shall be and must be. But in human liberty zs and shall be are 
different things; it contains the element of caprice; it has the 
power of separating itself from its necessity, from its own law, and 
of working against its own destination. Therefore, even if cogni- 
tion should see the necessity of the religious stand-point, even if 
volition should learn from reality the futility of its separation from 
it, all this might not prevent a person from persisting in his obsti- 
nacy, and he might still turn away from his necessity and truth. 
The saying that “such or such a person possesses a cognition of 
God and yet keeps away from religion, and has not become reli- 
gious,” has been used in the customary shallow manner as an argu- 
ment against [philosophical] cognition. It has never been asserted 
that cognition will lead or ought to lead to religion, but rather 
that it should cognize that religion which is already in the mind; 
it is not the task of [philosophical] cognition to dispense religion 
to this or that person, or to bring about a religions reform in the 
single, empirical individual, if he does not possess any religion in 
himself already, or does not want to possess any. 
: But in reality there is no man so corrupt, so lost, so bad—and 
we cannot look upon anybody as being so miserable—that he has 
absolutely nothing pertaining to religion in his soul; he will be 
found to have at least some fear of it, some longing for or hatred 
of it; even if the latter should be true, his sonl has been engaged 
with religion and is entangled in its threads. Since he is a human 
being, religion is essential to him, and not an alien sensation. But 
much depends here on the relation in which religion stands to a 
XVITI—12 
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man’s general views of the world and of life ; to them philosophic 
cognition ard its influence principally relate. In this relation 
lies the source of the diremption and separation from the original 
impulse of spirit in the direction of religion; out of this relation 
have grown the most manifold forms of consciousness; the most 
various relations between these forms and the interest of religion 
have sprung fromit. Before the philosophy of religion can gather 
itself into its own concept, it is compelled to work its way through 
the whole labyrinth of those interests of the times which have at 
present concentrated themselves in the wide sphere of religion. 
At first the movement of the principles of the time proceeds out- 
side of philosophical cognition ; but their own movement brings 
them into contact and conflict with and antithesis to philosophy, 
and this antithesis and its solution we shall have to consider after 
having examined the first antithesis which as yet lies outside of 
philosophy, and after tracing the confirmation of its development 
to the point where it draws toward itself philosophical cognition. 


A. 


Puttosoppy oF RELIGION AS RELATED TO ITs PRESUPPOSITIONS 
AND TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE TIMES. 


1. The Separation (Entzweiung) of Religion from Free, World- 
ly Consciousness. 


a. The relation which religion has in itself, in its immediate- 
ness to the other consciousness of man, contains the germs of di- 
remption, since both sides are in tho of-separation. Even 
in their naive relation they constitute two different occupations, 
two realms of consciousness, between which transitions take place 
alternately. Thus man in his actual, worldly pursuits has the 
days of the week to busy himself with his worldly affairs, and with 
providing the necessities of life; and then he has his Sunday when 
he lays aJl these aside, when he concentrates his thoughts on him- 
self, and, freed from the absorbing influence of finite pursuits, lives 
for himself and the higher elements which he has within, and 
which is his true being. In this separation of the two sides there 
enters, however, at once a double modification. 
a. Let us first look at the religion of a pious man, that is to say, 
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af one who truly deserves this name. Belief or faith is here as yet 
artless and naive, it is not mingled with reflection, and is without 
antithesis. Belief in God in its simplest form is one thing, but it . 
is quite a different matter when, as the result of reflection, and 
with the consciousness that there is something opposed to this be- 
liet, we say, I believe in God ; in the latter there appears already 
the need of justification, of argument, of polemics. The other re- 
ligion, that of the unsophisticated, pious man, is not treated by him 
as a special matter, distinct by itself, which has nothing in com- 
mon with his general life and existence, but it penetrates with its 
breath and flavor all his feelings and actions; his consciousness 
relates every aim and object of his worldly life to God, as its 
infinite and last source. Every phase of his finite existence and 
course, his sorrows and joys, he raises above his narrow sphere, 
and produces in this elevation the idea and feeling of his eternal 
essence. All the rest of his life forms modes of confidence, of 
ethical conduct, of obedience, of habit ; he is what circumstances 
and nature have made him, and he takes his life, his conditions, 
and his rights, as he has received everything, as an uncompre- 
hended fate: “Such is it!” Or, in relation to God, he may take 
gratefully, as a gift of free grace, what is his, and in turn is ready 
to offer it to Him as a free sacrifice. His other consciousness is 
thus freely and naturally subjected to this higher realm. 

8. On the side of the world, the difference appearing in this re- 
lation develops into a contrast. It might seem as if the develop- 
ment of this side involved no detriment to religion, and as if en- 
croachment were avoided, since, according to the expressed profes- 
sion, religion is acknowledged to be supreme. 

In fact, however, it is otherwise, and from the side of the world 
vitiation and diremption ereep into religion. The development of 
this difference may be designated in general as the rise of the Un- 
derstanding and of human interests. As the Understanding 
awakens in the life of mankind, and in science, and as reflection 
becomes independent, the human Will sets up absolute aims, as, 
for instance, legal institutions and the state, both of which are to 
have existence in and for themselves. The inquiring mind cog- 
nizes the laws, the qualities, the order and characteristics of nat- 
ural things and of the activities and creations of spirit. This ex- 
perience and knowledge, as well as the willing of these aims and 
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their realization, are the work of man, of his understanding and 
volition. In all of them he sees his property his own. Although 
his starting-point is that which és, that which he finds in exist- 
ence already, he is no longer one who merely possesses the at- 
tribute of knowing, one who enjoys rights which he has not 
created himself. What he has wrought through his intelligence 
and will out of the materials found, is his own, his work, and he 
has the consciousness that he has produced it. These productions 
therefore, constitute his honor and his pride, and they constitute a 
vast and infinite wealth; his world of knowledge, of judgment, of 
external possessions, of rights and deeds. 

Thus spirit forms within itself this contrast—as yet naively, 
without knowing it at the beginning. But it soon becomes a con- 
scious one; for spirit now moves between its two sides, whose con- 
trasts have developed into reality. One side is that wherein it 
knows itself as its own, wherein it is in the midst of its own aims 
and interests, and where it determines itself free and independent- 
ly from within. The other side is that in which spirit recognizes 
a higher power and absolute duties—duties without corresponding 
rights—and where whatever he receives for the fulfillment of his 
duties remains a gift of grace. In the former, the self-dependence 
of spirit is the basis. In the latter it possesses the attributes of 
humility and dependence, and its religion differs from the religion 
of independence in the circumstance that spirit confines cognition 
or science to the worldly side, and assigns the sphere of religion to 
feeling and faith. 

y. But conditionality is involved even in the side of self-depend- 
ence, and Cognition and Will must experience it. Man will at any 
rate demand his right ; whether it will be conceded, does not depend 
on him, and in this respect therefore he depends on something else. 
In matters of cognition he proceeds from the conditions and the 
order of nature as a starting-point; these data are given to him. 
The content of his science and knowledge is matter extraneous to 
him. Thus the two sides, that of self-dependence and of condi 
tionality, enter into a relationship to each other, and this relation 
‘leads man to the confession that everything is made by God, 
not only the things which constitute the content of his knowl- 
‘edge, of which he takes possession, which he uses as a means 
for his ends, but also he himself and the spirit and the intel- 
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lectual faculties, which, as he says, he employs to attain to that 
cognition. 

But this concession is dead and cold, because in it that concep- 
tion and knowledge are wanting which constitute the life of con- 
sciousness, and in which the latter is by itself and is self-con- 
sciousness. Whatever is limited [alles bestimmte] belongs to the 
sphere of cognition and of human, self-created aims and inter- 
ests, and in these there is nothing but the activity of self-con- 
sciousness. This concession is therefore void, because it stops 
with what is abstractly universal, namely, [with the assertion] that 
everything is a work of God; with the most diverse things (the 
course of the stars and its laws, ant, man) this relation does not 
advance beyond one and the same thing, namely, that God has 
made it. Since this religious relation of the several objects is 
always expressed in the same monotonous statement, it would be- 
come wearisome if it were to be repeated in every individual case. 
The whole matter is therefore considered settled with the one ad- 
mission that God has made all things; the religious side is thus 
satisfied once for all, and in the development of cognition, and the 
pursuit of interest and aims, no further thought is given to it. It 
looks almost as if that admission were only made to get rid of the 
matter, or, as it were to be safe from attacks from without as 
far as this point is concerned; in short, one may be in earnest or 
not in earnest with this assertion. 

Piety, whatever it may undertake or experience, never tires of 
lifting its glance to God, although it does this every hour of the 
day in the same way. And yet, as long as piety means [simply] 
pious feeling, it is still in [the phase of] singularity. It is in every 
moment that which it is [without reserve, undivided], entire, be- 
cause it is without reflection and comparing [relation-seeing] con- 
sciousness. Here [on the other stand-point], however, where cog- 
nition and self-determination are the rule, this comparison and 
the consciousness of this uniform sameness are essential, and a uni- 
versal proposition is here asserted once for all. On one side the 
understanding holds sway, and on the other it has the religious 
feeling of dependence. 

b. Nor does piety escape the fate of diremption. Diremption ex- 
ists in it potentially in the fact already that its real content is but 
a manifold and contingent one. The two relations, that of piety 
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and of the comparing understanding, no matter how much they 
seem to differ, have this in common, that God’s relation to the 
other side of consciousness is indefinite and general. The second 
of these relations finds direct expression in the quoted saying: 
“God has created all things.” 

a. The mode of contemplation which is peculiar to piety and 
through which it lends greater explicitness to its reflection, is that 
it looks upon circumstances and institutions [as if they were to 
subserve some aim or end, that is to say] in the light of a teleologi- 
eal relation, and that it considers all the events of the individual 
life, as well as the great events of history, as proceeding from di- 
vine purposes, or as tending and turning towards them. This 
view no longer confines itself to an acknowledgment of a general 
divine relation, but it makes the latter become a definite relation. 
[Through this] a more explicit content appears, the most diverse 
matters are placed in relation to each other, and God is then 
looked upon as the efficient cause of these relations. The animals 
and their surroundings are thus or thus constituted in order to 
find their food, to nourish their offspring, to be protected against 
injury, to resist the winter, to be able to defend themselves against 
their enemies. It is discovered how in human life, through what 
appears accident or chance—such as some misfortune—man is led 
to happiness either in a worldly or an eternal sense. In short, the 
doing and the will of God are here contemplated in particular 
actions, natural phenomena, events and the like. 

But this content itself, these aims, this finite content, are con- 
tingent, are projected for the moment, and lose themselves in 
inconsistency at once. If, for instance, God’s wisdom in regard 
to nature is admired in the weapons which the animals have, 
either to gain their food or to defend themselves against their 
enemies, experience will show at once that these weapons are 
of no avail, and that the creatures, considered as aims in them- 
selves [as existing for their own sake], are used by others as 
means. 

It is owing to progressive knowledge that this external teleo- 
logical view has been reduced and superseded. For higher knowl 
edge demands, in the first place, consistency at least, and dis- 

covers that those aims and ends which were considered divine 
purposes are subordinate and finite ends; they are things which 
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prove themselves to the same experience and observation to be 
void and erroneous, and not objects of the divine will. 

Were this view adopted, and its inconsistency ignored, this in 
itself would prove it to be indefinite and superficial, because any 
and every content—no matter what its nature—might be put 
into it. For nothing could be found, no portion of the order 
of nature, no event, of which a useful trait in some direction or 
other could not be pointed out. Piety, if this view be taken, ; 
exists no longer as a naive feeling, but is based on the general. 
idea of an aim and end, on the idea of the good; and it argues by 
subsuming the existing things under this general thought. But 
this argument places piety in the embarrassing position of having 
pointed out to it, in this immediate appearance of natural things 
—no matter how much of purpose and use it has previously 
shown to exist in them—just as many indications of absence of 
purpose and defects. What is beneficial to one is harmful to 
another, and consequently lacks purpose. If the protection of life 
and of the interests connected with existence is furthered in one 
case, it is just as much endangered or destroyed in the other. 
Thus there is a diremption in itself implied in elevating, contrary 
to God’s eternal mode of activity, finite things to the dignity of 
essential ends and aims. This inconsistency contradicts the idea 
which we have of God, namely, that He and His mode of action | 
are universal and necessary. 

Since piety thus considers the external end and aim, or the ex- 
ternality of the thing, by which the latter is useful for something 
else, the natural determination of the object which has formed the 
starting-point seems to be, that it exists for something else. But 
upon closer examination this appears the object’s own relation, its 
nature the immanent nature and necessity of that which is related. 
Thus arises for piety the real transition to the other side, which ! 
has been designated before as the phase of Selfhood [das Moment | 
des Selbstischen]. 

B. Piety is therefore thrown out of its argument, and, after a 
beginning has once béen made with thinking and with the rela- 
tions of thought, thinking must seek and demand above all things 
that which is peculiarly its own [characteristic], namely, consist- 

ency and necessity, and oppose them to that stand-point of con- 
tingency. With this step, the principle of selfhood develops com- 
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pletely. Since the Ego as Thought is simple and universal, it is 
relation in general; and since I exist for myself, as self-conscious- 
ness, the relations also should exist for myself. To the thoughts 
and ideas which I make my own, I lend the determination which 
Iam myself. I am this simple point, and that which exists for 
myself I will cognize in this unity. 

In this respect cognition deals with that which ¢s, and with its 
necessity ; it conceives this necessity in the relations of cause and 
effect, reason and inference, force and manifestation, the universal, 
the genus and the individuals, which belong to the sphere of the 
contingent. Cognition and science thus place the most diverse 

| matter in reciprocal relationship; they deprive it of the contin- 
) gency which it owes to its immediateness; and, considering the 
relations which the exuberance of finite phenomena possesses, they 
grasp the world of finitude within themselves, and comprehend it 
in a system of the universe. Cognition, therefore, needs for this 
system no presupposition which is extraneous to the same. For 
the knowledge of what an object is, what its essential determina- 
tions are, results from inspection and observation of it. After 
the qualities of objects have been observed, one proceeds to the 
relations in which they stand to other objects, not the contingent, 
but the determinate [and necessary] relations, which point to- 
wards the original thing from which they take their origin. In 
this manner we inquire into the ground and cause of a thing, and 
this inquiry has here the meaning that the special causes are 
sought. It is no longer sufficient to designate God as the cause 
lof the lightning, or the downfall of the republican constitution of 
Rome, or of the French Republic; for it is soon discovered that 
such an explanation is altogether general, and does not give the de- 
sired explanation. When we want to know the cause of a natural 
| phenomenon, or of some law as effect or consequence, we want to 
know the cause of just this phenomenon; we do not ask for the 
cause which would apply to everything, but for the one which 
fits this special case and no other. And, therefore, it must be the 
cause of such special phenomena, and must be an immediate one ; 
it must be sought in the finite, and must be finite itself. This 
/mode of cognition can, therefore, not progress beyond what is 
finite, and does not want to go beyond it, because it knows every- 

_ thing, and can do justice to everything in its finite sphere. [Such 
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a] Science forms a universe of cognition, which for itself does not 
require God, [since] it lies outside of religion, and has no connec- 
tion with it. Cognition enlarges within these limits upon its re- 
lations and connections, and in this it has all the determinate 
material and content on its side, while there is nothing left for the 
other side—the side of the infinite and eternal. 

y. Thus the two sides have completely unfolded themselves in 
their contrast. The feeling mind is, on the side of religion, filled | 
with the divine, but it is without freedom, self-consciousness, and © 
without consistency in regard to its determinations which have the | 
form of contingency. The consistent connection of the determi- 
nations is peculiar to the side of cognition, which, while it is at 
home in what is finite, and moves freely in the logical determina- 
tion of the most diverse connections, is unable to construct any- 
thing better than a system without absolute trustworthiness, with- 
out God. The absolute content, purpose or aim belongs to the’ 
side of religion, but is found there as something abstractly posi- 
tive only. Cognition has taken possession of all the finite content 
and drawn it within its sphere; the entire determinate content 
has become its share. Yet, even if it should give to the same a 
necessary connection, it cannot lend absolute connection to it. 
Since science has taken possession of cognition, and is the con- 
sciousness of the necessity of the finite, religion has been deprived 
of cognition, and has shrunk into the simple feeling, into a content-_ 
lacking elevation of the spiritual to the eternal, but it knows noth- | 
ing that it could predicate of the eternal ; for whatever would in- 
volve cognition would be a lowering of the eternal to the level 
and connection of the finite. 

When the two sides have thus developed and enter into a recip- , 
rocal relationship they are mutually distrustful. Religious feeling 
distrusts the finitude which cognition involves, and charges science 
with vanity and conceit, because in science the subject is self-related 
and self-contained, and because in it the Ego, as the cognizing prin- 
ciple, in its relation to the external, remains for itself. On the other | 
side Cognition is distrustful of the Totality to which the Feeling 
confines itself, and in whose unity it sinks all explication and devel- | 
opment. Cognition is afraid of losing its freedom if it should yield | 
to the demands of the Feeling by acknowledging a truth which it | 
does not see clearly and distinctly. And when the religious feel- 
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ing steps forth from its universality, and projects aims and ends for 
itself, and thus makes a transition to determination, Cognition 
can see in this undertaking nought but arbitrary caprice, and it 
would become the play of chance, if it too were to pass into deter- 
minateness in the same way. When developed reflection, there- 
fore, is obliged to betake itself to religion, it finds it unendurable 
there and becomes impatient of all those determinations. 

ce. When the development has reached this stage, in which each 
side, at the approach of the other, repels it as its enemy, there arises 
the need of a harmonization through which the infinite may ap- 
pear in the finite, and the finite in the infinite, so that neither shall 
form henceforth a realm by itself. This would result in a concilia- 
tion of the religious, pure feeling with cognition and intelligence. 
In such a conciliation, full satisfaction must be given to the 
highest demands of cognition and of the idea, for these can make 
no concession which would sacrifice aught of their dignity and 

worth. But neither can the absolute content be allowed to suf- 
fer detraction and to be dragged down into finitude; when op- 
posed to it, the finite form of cognition must yield. 

In the Christian religion the need of this conciliation must ne- 
cessarily become more apparent than in the other religions, for the 
reason that— 

a. It itself arises out of absolute diremption and begins with the 
pain, in which it severs the natural unity of the spirit and destroys 
the inner peace. In it man appears naturally bad, and therefore 
bears in his deepest soul a negative relation to himself; the spirit 
being forced back upon itself, finds itself severed from the infinite 
and absolute being. 

8. Conciliation, the need of which here reaches its culmination, 
becomes apparent to faith in the first place, but not in such a way 
that the latter can remain in its naive state. For spirit which 
turns within towards its immediate naturalness is sinful, and there- 
fore alienated, removed and estranged from truth. When my Ego 
is placed in this state of separation, I am no longer Truth; the 
latter is in this case given to conception as an independent content, 
and truth is conceived on the basis of authority. 

y. But although I am put thereby into a world of intelligence, 
in which the nature of God, the determinations and modes of His 
actions, are placed within the reach of cognition, and the question 
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of the truth of all this rests on the observation and testimony ot 
others, I am nevertheless thrown back upon myself at the same 
time, because thinking, cognition, reason, are processes within my 
own self, and because my freedom is placed before my eyes in the 
existence of sin, and in my reflections, in regard to the same. Cog-| 
nition is, therefore, an inherent element of the Christian religion | 
itself. 

The Christian religion secures to me the maintenance of my | 
freedom, or rather its achievement. In the Christian religion, not | 
merely the genus, but the individual, the welfare of the soul, the 
salvation of the individual as such, are the essential ends and aims. 
This subjectivity, this selfhood (not selfishness) is in itself the | 
principle of cognition. 

Since the Christian religion stands on the principle of cogni- 
tion, it gives development to its content; for the ideas about the 
general subject are either immediately or in themselves thoughts, 
and as such they must unfold themselves. But since the content 
is on the other side essential to the idea, it is separated from im- 
mediate opinion and perception, and passes through such separa- 
tion. In short, subjectivity looks upon it as an absolute, self-exist- 
ent content. The Christian religion itself arrives at the contrast 
of feeling, of immediate perception and of reflection and cognition. 
It contains within it cognition as an essential element, and has 
caused it to develop itself in its whole consistency, as form, and as 
a world of form, and to present thus a contrast to that [other] form 
which contains that content as a given truth. On this rest the — 
discords of our time. : 

So far we have considered the growth of the contrasts in that 
form in which they have not yet developed into philosophy in the 
proper sense, or where they are still removed from it. The next 
question is: 1. What is the relation of philosophy to religion in 
general? 2. In what relation does the philosophy of religion 
stand to philosophy? and, 3. What is the relation of the philo- 
sophical inquiry into religion to positive religion itself ? 

"(To be continued.) 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL.’ 
BY A. D’ORELLI. 


At a time when evil grows luxuriantly, it may be interesting to 
become acquainted with an investigation from the pen of a well- 
known scientific man, particularly if in the end it should appear 
that strict science is capable of calming the religious-moral con- 
sciousness even in regard to the fact of evil. The author, however, 
departs from the traditional necessity of evil, long since taught by 
the philosophy of Hegel. 

The problem of evil, the author rightly declares, is not unim- 
portant, and is of such a character that it leads us into the centre 
of the system, and can only be made clear from the fundamental 
principles of the same. 

The treatise begins with the question as to the origin of evil, its 
universality and, as it seems, its necessity, as well as its position 
towards God. The greatest difficulty of the problem is in the an- 
swer to the two last questions. As regards the origin of evil, it 
lies in a perverted disposition and volition, not in sensibility, nor 
in the understanding, nor in imperfection, nor in limitation. Not 
in sensibility: the desires, it is true, can influence the direction of 
the ideas, and by that means become determining motives, but the 
human soul, being free, decides independently. 

The individuality, augmented in the passions, being restrained 
and conquered by the moral law, becomes the most powerful organ 
of this latter, and produces first good with its utmost energy. The 
body itself exists in order that the human soul may exercise and 
verify its moral power over its appetites. 

The source of evil does not lie in the understanding either. It 
is true that in evil reflection co-operates ; evil increases in intensity 
in proportion to the education of the intelligence which is at its 
command. 

Nevertheless its root lies in disposition. We do not sin with 
our understanding, which at most produces error, but with our dis- 


1 A metaphysical investigation by A. L. Kym, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Ziirich, (Munich, Th. Ackermann, 1878). 
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position. We must, therefore, avoid evil more with our heart 
than with our head. As regards limitation, from which Leibnitz 
derived evil, Kym justly maintains that it lies below the line of 
morality, because the finite was given at the same time as nature. 
Out of limitation, as such, one could understand that weakness 
arose, but by no means evil. 

Evil in the moral world runs parallel with pain in nature. The 
latter comes in contact with the former, in so far as in the latter 
too an idea can be violated or stunted in its execution. There- 
fore, in all cases where an idea reigns, a moral imperative meets 
us; already in nature, by no means first in the moral world, al- 
though it certainly attains in this latter its perfection and receives 
its specific stamp. 

Therefore the systems which reject the final causes, e. g., that of 
Spinoza, recognize neither pain nor evil. Spinoza, therefore, true 
to his stand-point, changes the ethical into the physical, throughout. 

All moral conduct presupposes a knowledge of the moral law. 
But—this is the real question—in what relation does it stand to 
this latter? How do we acquire it? Does it arise entirely from 
experience, or is it a@ priort inherent in the mind? Can sensualism 
or rationalism conclusively decide here, and decide for itself alone ? 
Has not rather the insight into the origin of the moral rule to 
adapt itself at the same time to both? We consider, says the au- 
thor, this third possibility the only true one. An accommodation 
between the a priori and the a posteriori must produce also in 
the province of ethics true knowledge. 

The moral law enters the consciousness of the actor directly by 
the action, but the soul creates and completes the idea of the uni- 
versal moral rule out of its own nature. External circumstances 
can, it is true, contribute to the development of the moral law, but 
the root thereof lies nevertheless in the soul itself. 

Here in ethics therefore the limitation of pure empiricism or 
pure induction appears clearly. According to pure empiricism 
alone, ethic knowledge also would have to be obtained through the 
senses. But the moral idea never originates from the senses, and 
is as little to be obtained by simple induction as the idea of the 
absolute. It can only be explained by the nature of the human 
soul itself. 

If, now, the moral rule is to manifest itself, this appears only 
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possible by its exerting itself synchronously in the contrast be- 
tween good and evil, so that one of these antitheses may be as 
necessary and justifiable, and therefore as good, as the other. Is 
then, evil a necessary factor in moral-human development ? 

The author rejects this supposition, which has been made by the 
pantheistic school, e. g., by Hegel. 

The view that evil is necessary is opposed to the healthy moral- 
religious consciousness. It is gwite contrary to the nature of 
morality that the moral rule should thus arise, and that man 
should become conscious that he stands towards it in a perverted 
relation. 

It can also be revealed to him by a circumstance in harmony 
with itself, therefore by a good action. 

Only error is unavoidable. Being finite I shall err, but being 
free I can preserve a pure disposition. At the same time evil 
must be sharply defined, and be strictly kept in its specific differ- 
ence, it must be separated from everything crude and undeveloped 
if it is to become clear to us that it is not necessary. 

The further difficult question is, then, this: In what relation 
does God stand to evil, and how can the fact of evil be reconciled 
with the goodness and almightiness of God ? 

In answering this question the author directs our attention to 
the different systems of philosophy, to theism and its relation to 
pantheism. Considered as a principle, the ethical interests only 
find their inner possibility and explanation in “ monistic theism,” 
under which the author understands essentially the organic-theistic 
system. 

For only in this case has man an individual existence, without 
which freedom is impossible. The supposition of independent 
and free beings is not at all in opposition to the absolute. On the 

contrary this latter, fundamentally considered, i. e., from the ethi- 
cal point of view, demands beings relatively independent of itself. 
In the idea of the absolute lies, not the destruction, but the preser- 
vation of the individual. Only in monistic theism does the al- 
mightiness of God not exclude the independence of the creature, 
but the absolute perfection of God reveals itself precisely in the 
fact of his having created beings who are capable of moral good. 

His revelation can have no other meaning than to be known as 
the absolute good. In human freedom is included, it is true, the 
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possibility of an unmoral exercise of the same, but in no case is 
evil executed by God, but by the free decision of men. 

Freedom is in itself good; its wrong exercise is man’s affair. 

Thus evil as regards God is utterly excluded and is by no means 
consonant with His being. 

Only in the organic-theistic system, ate) is evil possible and 
a reality, without any joint origin of the absolute being connected 
with it. Only in it can God be kept apart from every contact 
with evil, and, because this arises from the free creature, only thus 
can it be justified in regard to Him. 

Evil itself draws its power from good ; it reverses the principles 
of the moral process and makes out of the means an end. For 
this reason it is not original but only secondary, i. e., all positivism 
which it has in its power it only received from its relation to good 
and out of this latter. Good, therefore, is in the abstract first and 
before evil, because the latter can only arise in opposition to it by 
the assistance of the power which it has taken from good. As it 
borrows the strength by which it acts from good, though it em- 
ploys it in a perverted manner, it possesses, when considered from 
this point of view, in spite of all the reality and fearful power 
with which it at times appears, no existence of its own. Hence 
its ephemeral duration in some cases is explained. 

For on the one hand evil is continually at war with other evil, 
while on the other hand it has a constant enemy in good. One 
would, then, imagine that the absolute, with its power of conform- 
ing to the end in view, would forthwith create perfection in the 
world. This is so far impossible as in this case we should have a 
completely tranquil existence without any development or genesis. 
All moral good must be self-gained, not given and passively re- 
ceived. Without development, therefore, not only would the finite 
be altogether abolished, but the moral also would be fettered in its 
inmost energy. 

Where there is development there is also imperfection; it is 
bestowed with the former, and is unavoidable in the sphere of the 
finite. Nor can conformity to the end in view gain the upper 
hand at once, but only by degrees; for the design (final cause) 
and the idea are much checked by the matter which they have to 
master. Thus misery and imperfection in nature are explained. 
Nevertheless, neither imperfection nor misery annuls final cause 
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in the world. And from the existence of deformity we must not 
infer that the world is without design; for even deformity is rela- 
tively conformable to the end in view, otherwise it could not 
appear at all. For what is entirely without design is not capable 
of existing. 

Since, then, the nature of development is inseparable from imper- 
fection, which consists in the non-realization of design, it is evi- 
dent that God could not have arranged the world better than He 
has done. For the sake of development and gradual progress, im- 
perfection, as well as pain in the physical world, had to be admitted 
as a factor in the conformity of the absolute to the end in view, 
as it is carried out in the world. The welfare of the individual 
must be considered in relation to the whole. 

The design or final cause lies more in the whole than in the in- 
dividual creature. In consideration of the design inherent in the 
whole, the individual creature must relatively sacrifice his welfare. 
Welfare, therefore, is not the exclusive object of the creature. 

We must, therefore, not designate the struggle, which the creat- 
ures carry on among themselves, as an evil, for then we should 
have to blame the Creator for having, e. g., created carnivora. But 
this would be as much as blaming the order of gradation in 
nature, and would lead to the suppression and rejection of all 
individuality. 

' In what relation, then, does that struggle, which is carried on in 
nature and in human life, stand to the moral system of the world ? 
It is compatible with it and does not by any means exclude it. 

One could, it is true, say with reference to man, that with his 
liberty the possibility is given that the ethical design in the world 
might not be realized, and it seems, indeed, as if the moral system 
of the world were placed entirely in the hands of man. 

For God cannot extort morality from man, as that would violate 
its inmost essence and annul it. Nevertheless God could place 
such laws in the organism of nature and the ethical world that 
human liberty might be allowed a certain latitude. He even had 
to do this from the organic and ethical point of view. Both prov- 
inces involve this latitude. Thus the laws of nature which can 
never be broken necessitate the exercise of human liberty. Man 
is only free in decision. If this decision has passed into action, 
and become connected with the laws of the phenomenal world, it 
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can only produce what these laws permit. So far human liberty 
is limited, and no action, however bad, can annul the design of the 
whole, which itself is good. 

Evil breaks itself against the order of the whole, and it cannot 
conquer necessity, which exists in the whole because it is good. 
Evil, therefore, can never obtain universal existence. 

Will evil ever be completely conquered in the ethical evolution 
through which mankind passes ? 

It is not impossible that mankind might reach a state from 
which evil would be entirely excluded, but this is only conceivable 
in some remote period of time; namely, when not merely the 
individual but the whole race would have fought its way up to 
perfect morality. This would, then, prove that evil existed neither 
at the beginning nor at the end, but only in the middle, of the 
historic-ethical process of mankind. 

The final cause of the world’s development as it pervades the 
province of morality is, it is true, the abolition of evil. By the 
moral act above all, the world’s development, in its culmination, 
mankind, returns to God. 

The ethical is, namely, in all entity by far the highest. It stands 
above the theoretic and the esthetic because in it the specific 
nature of man is the most included. Gradually, even if amid 
manifold error, mankind will, by its moral union with God, expel 
evil. The annihilation of evil by the victory of good is the ideal 
which the history of humanity strives for and seeks to realize. 

This work, whose contents we have here summarized, is certainly 
one of the most able treatises ever composed on this dificult sub- 
ject. It is, besides, most intimately connected with the “ Metaphys- 
ical Investigations ”* published by Professor Kym in the year 1875 
(Munich, Th. Ackermann). In this latter work our author has 
especially produced a very exhaustive dissertation on God and His 
relation to the world (pages 320-383). Pantheism and theism, the 
immanence and transcendence of God, are subjected toa searching 
examination. At the same time the author endeavors in each of 
these stand-points to preserve the authorized balance—momentum 
—and thus to obtain a philosophical system which may reconcile 
the two opposite views. This reconciliation between pantheism and 


1 See our notice of this work, Jour. Spec. Phil., vol. xi., p. 219 (April, 1877).—Eb. 
XVIII—13 
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theism is, above all, effected in such a manner that the religious- 
moral interests are secured in their full significance, and herein 
precisely we see the principal advantage of this work. It con- 
tains, besides, other careful investigations on space and time, mo- 
tion and matter, and especially on human liberty (pages 282-320). 
The treatise on evil is so far connected with the investigations on 
the absolute and on human liberty, as without liberty the ethical 
estimation of the act disappears; with the investigation on the ab- 
solute as the theology of the author is intended to be examined 
anew in the light of the problem of evil and to be confirmed in its 
accuracy. 

According to the author’s view, only monistic theism (i. e., the 
organic stand-point) explains on the one hand evil as a positive 
power, and yet on the other hand protects God from every contact 
with it. 

Successful as this investigation of the position of God in regard 
to evil appears to us, we yet should like to begin our criticism just 
at this point. The author, namely, undertakes almost too boldly 
to fix in an abstract manner what after all belongs to the frontier 
territories of human knowledge. 

In these, according to our view, is included evil. 

Certain it is that evil has its chief source in human liberty. But 
is this its only source? We doubt it. Evil appears to us rather a 
general power, which pervades the whole universe and culminates 
in man alone. At the same time we do not at all conceal from 
ourselves that this view also presents great difficulties; for it easily 
leads to dualism, as is to be seen in Schelling. 

The author has endeavored to avoid this dualism. Whether he 
has entirely succeeded we do not venture to decide. But, what- 
ever position one may take up with regard to the origin of evil, so 
much is certain, that in the treatise in question, on the problem of 
evil, the difficulties have not been avoided, but disclosed and for 
the most part solved. 

Being, therefore, perfectly convinced of its excellence, we recom- 
mend all deeper thinkers to study it. 
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THE DIALECTIC UNITY IN EMERSON’S PROSE. 


BY W. T. HARRIS. 


It has often been said that there is no unity in Emerson’s prose 
essays, and, that they consist of a vast number of brilliant state- 
ments, loosely connected and bound into paragraphs, with only 
such unity as is given by the lids of the volume. We hear it said 
that the experiment has been tried of reading an entire essay, sen- 
tence by sentence, backward from the end, without injury to the 
sense. This lack of order and connection has even been praised 
as giving variety of form and freshness of style. 

While it is true that there is no parading of syllogistic reason- 
ing in Emerson’s essays, and no ratiocination, there is quite suffi- 
cient unity of a higher kind if one will but once comprehend the 
thoughts with any degree of clearness. 

In a work of literary art, such as a drama or a novel, we expect 
organic unity as well as logical unity. There must be a beginning, 
in which we form our acquaintance with the persons, their sur- 
roundings, and the peculiarities of character and situation; then a 
middle, in which character and situation develop into collisions as 
a natural result; then a solution of the collision by one mode or 
another, restoring the equilibrium in the social whole. 

In the prose essay we cannot expect organic unity, but we may 
expect rhetorical unity and logical unity. 

There need be no formal syllogisms; the closest unity of the 
logical kind is the dialectic unity that begins with the simplest and 
most obvious phase of the subject, and discovers by investigation 
the next phase that naturally follows. It is an unfolding of the 
subject according to its natural growth in experience. Starting 
with this view, we shall discover this and that defect, this and 
that necessary correction, and in the end we shall reach a better 
insight, which, of course, will be the second step in our treatise, 
and must be followed out in the same way as before. Such devel- 
opment of a theme exhibits and expounds the genesis of convic- 
tion, and is the farthest removed from mere dogmatism. We pass 
through all shades of opinion, adopting and rejecting them in suc- 
cession, on our way to the true final conclusion. 
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There is no logical method equal to this dialectic one that ex- 
pounds the genesis of the subject. When we have reached the 
conclusion we have exhausted the subject, and seen the necessity 
of our result. Such is the method that Plato describes and in- 
dorses in the seventh book of his ‘ Republic.” To be sure, the 
untrained intellect will often get confused amid the labyrinth of 
conflicting opinions, just as the callow young men did when Soc- 
rates applied his method to their theories. The reader is apt to 
expect a consistency of opinion from the beginning to the end. 
Difference of views bewilders him. 

Emerson has furnished us many very wonderful examples of 
dialectic treatment of his subject. But he has been very careful 
to avoid the show of ratiocination and the parade of proof-making. 
The object of his writing was to present truth, and to produce in- 
sight, and not to make proselytes. 4 

The student of literature who wishes to learn the dialectic art, 
and, at the same time, to become acquainted with the genesis of 
‘Emerson’s view of the world, should study the essay on “ Expe- 
rience” in the second series of essays. In this wonderful piece of 
writing we have a compend of his insights into life and nature 
arranged in dialectic order. Master his treatment of the topics, 
and you will discover what constitute real steps of progress in ex- 
perience, and at the same time you will learn how the first grows 
into the second and that into the next, and so on to the highest 
view of the world that he has attained, or to the final view reached 
by men of deepest insight, called seers. He names these steps or 
stadia in experience, (1) illusion, (2) temperament, (3) succession, 
(4) surface, (5) surprise, (6) reality, and (7) subjectiveness. 

(1) The first phase of experience, according to him, brings us to 
the consciousness of illusion. This isa great step. The naive man 
without culture of any sort has not reflected enough to reach this 
point. He rests in the conviction that all about him is really just 
what he sees it. He does not perceive the relativity of things. 
But at the first start in culture, long since begun even among the 
lowest savages, there appears the conviction that there is more in 
things than appears at first sight. Things are fragments of larger 
things; facts are fragments of larger facts. Change of the total- 
ity of conditions changes the thing or fact that is before us. Things 
escape us, and thus “ dream delivers us to dream, and there is no 
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end to illusion. Life is a train of moods like a string of beads, 
and, as we pass through them, they prove to be many-colored 
lenses which paint the world their own hue, and each shows only 
what lies in its focus.” 

What experience comes next after this one of illusion? Evi- 
dently the perception of conditioning circumstance, the perception 
of fate or external influence, which may be called temperament. 
(2) Structure or temperament “ prevails over everything of time, 
place, and condition, and is inconsumable in the flames of relig- 
ion.” When experience has exhausted the view of temperament 
it finds that it has learned the necessity of succession in objects. 
For there is a process underlying things, and we see that what 
made us explain illusion by temperament was the discovery that 
things changed through external influences. Now we see a little 
better, and understand that there is succession—one phase giving 
way to another, and thus exhibiting a series of influences instead 
of one final result. Temperament therefore, is no finality, for it 
produces no ultimate state or condition, but succeeds only in mak- 
ing a transitory impression. 

(3) We pass out of this stadium of experience and enter on the 
theory of the world that sees change and succession according to 
some law or other. We look now for that law. When we see the 
law we shall understand the order of sequence, and can map out 
the orbit of life and of things. We shall see the true order of 
genesis. 

This view of the necessary order of sequence is no longer a view 
of mere change, but a view of the whole, and hence a view of the 
fixed and stable. The orbit remains though the planet wanders 
perpetually. 

(4) Emerson calls the view of the law of change “ surface,” as if 
the seeing of a line as a whole were the seeing of a surface. Various 
tadia of opinion there might be on this plane of experience. As 
very narrow orbit or a very wide one might be computed for the 
eycle of succession. The progress of experience will correct the 
narrow view. We think to-day that we have taken in all the 
metamorphoses of the object of investigation, but to-morrow we 
discover new ones and have to enlarge our description. ‘“ Sur- 
face” expands and we make new theories of thelaw. We are, 
however, dealing with the law of cause and effect, and cannot for- 
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mulate the whole under it, for the whole cannot be cause of some- 
thing else or the effect of some other being. 

(5) Emerson calls the next form of experience “ surprise,” be- 
cause it begins with the insight made in some high moment of life, 
when for the first time one gets a glimpse of the form of the whole. 
What must be the form of the whole, you ask? The whole does 
not admit of such predicates as we apply to the part or fragment. 
The dependent has one law, and the independent has another. 
The dependent presupposes something, it is a relative existence 
and its being is in another. The independent is self-contained, 
self-active, self-determined, causa suz. The first insight is a “sur- 
prise,” and so is the second insight; all of the high moments of 
experience admit us to “surprises,” for we see the fountain of pure 
energy and self-determination, in place of the limitations of things, 
and the derivative quality of objects which receive only their al- 
lotted measures of being. The soul opens into the sea of creative 
energy, inexhaustible and ever-imparting. 

By these moments of “surprise,” therefore, we ascend to a new 
place of experience, no longer haunted by these dismal spectres 
of illusion, temperament, change, and surface or mechanic fixed 
laws. Things are not fragments of a vast machine, nor are men 
links in a cosmic process that first develops and then crushes 
them. Things do not exist in succession, as it before seemed to 
us, but the true, real existence that we have found is always the 
same. 

(6) We enter through the moments of surprise into the realm 
of insight into reality, hence reality is Emerson’s sixth category 
of experience. “ By persisting to read or think, this region gives 
further sign of itself, as it were, in flashes of light, in sudden dis- 
coveries of its profound beauty and repose, as if the clouds that 
covered it parted at intervals and showed the approaching trav- 
eller the inland mountains, with the tranquil eternal meadows 


_ spread at their base, whereon flocks graze and shepherds pipe and 


dance.” 

(7) One more step experience takes—it identifies the deepest 
reality as of one nature with itself. The absolute is mind. Em- 
erson names this step of insight subjectiveness, because in it we 
arrive at the conviction that the absolute is subject and not merely 
unconscious law or power. At this highest point of experience 
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we reach the station of the seer, the culmination of human expe- 
rience. The seer as philosopher sees the highest principle to be 
reason; the poet sees the world to be the expression of reason ; 
the prophet and law-giver sees reason as the authoritative, regula- 
tive principle of life; the hero sees reason as a concrete guiding 
force in society. 

In a certain sense all of Emerson’s writings are expansions and 
confirmations of some one of these phases of experience. The 
essay on the “ Over-Soul” treats of surprise and reality ; that on 
Circles treats of succession, surface, and reality, under other names ; 
that on Spiritual Laws on reality and subjectiveness; that on Fate 
treats of temperament and succession ; those on Worship, History, 
Gifts, Heroism, Love and such titles, treat of subjectiveness. His 
treatises on concrete themes use these insights perpetually as solv- 
ent principles—but always with fresh statement and new resources 
of poetic expression. 

There is nowhere in all literature such sustained flight toward 
the sun—“a flight,” as Plotinus calls it, “of the alone to the 
alone”—as that in the essay on Over-Soul, wherein Emerson, 
at great length, unfolds the insights, briefly but inadequately ex- 
plained under the topic of “surprise” in the essay on experi- 
ence. It would seem as if each paragraph stated the idea of 
the whole, and then again that each sentence in each paragraph 
reflected entire the same idea. 

Where there is no genesis there can be no dialectic unity. The 
absolute is not a becoming but a self-identical activity. In those 
essays in which Emerson has celebrated this doctrine of the highest 
reality, and its subjectivity or rational nature, and its revelation to 
us, he writes in a style elevated above dialectic unity. These 
essays do not have dialectic unity only because they have a higher 
form of unity—that of absolute identity. Each is in all and all is 
in each. 

To give one specimen of this I offer a very short analysis of 
the contents of the essay on “ The Over-Soul.”” He says in sub- 
stance that man has some moments in his life when he sees deeply 
into reality ; what he sees then has authority over the other parts 
of his life. He sees principles of justice, love, freedom, and 
power—attributes of God. This seeing is the common element 
in all minds, and transcendent of the limitations of particular in- 
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dividuals. Just as events flow down from a hidden source, so 
these ideas and insights descend into the mind. He calls this 
the “ over-soul,” “a unity within which every man’s being is con- 
tained and made one with overy other. Although we live in 
division and succession, and see the world piece by piece, yet the 
soul is the whole, and this is the highest law.” These glimpses of 
the eternal verity come on occasions of conversation, reverie, re- 
morse, dreams, and times of passion. We learn that the soul is 
not an organ, but that which animates all organs; not a faculty, 
but a light, and the master of the intellect and will. Individual 
man is only the organ of the soul. These deeps of the spiritual 
nature are accessible to all men at some time. The sovereignty 
of the over-soul is shown by its independence of all limitation. 
Time, space, and circumstance do not change its attributes. Its 
presence does not make a progress measurable by time, but it 
produces metamorphoses causing us to-ascend from one plane of 
experience to the next—as great a change as from egg to worm, 
or from worm to fly. Society and institutions reveal this com- 
mon nature or the higher person, or impersonal one—for, in order 
to prevent the confusion of attributing to the over-soul the pas- 
sions and imperfections of human personality, Emerson sometimes 
speaks of Him as impersonal (using Cousin’s expression). This 
revelation of the divine is a disclosure of what is universal, and 
not the telling of fortunes. There is no concealment when in the 
presence of its light ; the reality appears through all its disguises. 
The growth of the intellect as well‘as of the character obeys the 
same law. The emotion of the sublime accompanies the influx of 
its light. Its presence distinguishes genius and talent. Faith, 
worthy of the name, is faith in these transcendent affirmations of 
the soul. Thus revering the soul, man “ will calmly front the 
morrow in the negligency of that trust which carries God with it, 
and so hath already the whole future in the bottom of the heart.” 

In his book on “ Nature,” his first published work, Emerson 
developed substantially the same views, with a system of classifi- 
cation much like that in the essay on experience, and showing a 
genesis in the same dialectic form. (1) Nature for use or “ com- 
modity,” as he calls it, is the first aspect recognized. After food, 
clothing, and shelter comes next nature’s service to man in satis- 
fying the spiritual waut of the (2) beautiful. Then through this 
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comes the symbolic expression of human nature through its corre- 
spondence with material nature, and thus arises (3) language. 
Fourthly, nature is a (4) discipline, educating understanding and 
the reason, and also the will and conscience. Then the transition to 
(5) idealism is easy. Nature is for the education of man, and this 
lesson is taught us in five distinct ways. Sixthly, we arrive at the 
knowledge of the (6) one spirit that originates both nature and man, 
and reveals its nature in the ethical and intellectual constitution 
of the mind and its correspondences in nature. Thus from nature 
we come to the over-soul, or what was called reality and subject- 
ivity in the essay on experience. The eighth and final chapter 
of Nature draws practical conclusions, making application of the 
doctrine to life: “The problem of restoring to the world original 
and eternal beauty is solved by the redemption of the soul. The 
ruia or blank that we see when we look at nature is in our own 
eye. The axis of vision is not coincident with the axis of things, 
and so they appear not transparent, but opaque. Build, then, 
your own world. As fast as you conform your life to the pure 
idea in your mind, the world will unfold its great proportions.” 

Emerson looks on the world of nature and man as the revela- 
tion that the over-soul makes to him, and accordingly looks rever- 
ently toward it, and through it, to the great soul of souls, and 
always sees, under whatever guise, some good. He finds help in 
everything. He helps every one, too, most by teaching to them 
the significance of the world as he has found it. 

This thought of the revelation of the soul in man and nature 
is the idea that forms the unity of all that he has written, whether 
it be in essays like the “ Over-Soul,” or in historical and critical 
studies like “English Traits and Representative Men,” or in 
poems of nature like ‘‘Monadnoc.” One will find everywhere, 
though under slightly differing names, the elements of experience 
described in this sublime poem prefixed to the essay on Experi- 
ence: 

“ The lords of life, the lords of life, 
I saw them pass 
In their own guise, 
Like and unlike, 
Portly and grim, 
Use and surprise, 
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Surface and dream, 

Succession swift and spectral wrong 
Temperament without a tongue, 

And the inventor of the game, 
Omnipresent without name ; 

Some to see, some to be guessed, 

They marched from east to west: 

Little man, least of all, 

Among the legs of his guardians tall, 
Walked about with puzzled look. 

Him by the hand dear nature took, 
Dearest nature, strong and kind, 
Whispered ‘ Darling, never mind ! 
To-morrow they will wear another face, 
The founder thou; these are thy race!’ 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


[From the Gulshan I Raz, the Mystic Rose-Garden of Sa’d ud din Mahmud Shabistari, 
born, in the year 1250, near Tabriz,—a résumé of Mr. Whinfield’s rendering. } 


(Concluded from October Number, 1883.) 


In THE Name or Gop, THE MERCIFUL, THE COMPASSIONATE. 


In the name of him who taught the soul to think, 
And kindled the heart’s la) .p with the light of soul, 
By Whose light the two worlds were illumined, 

By Whose grace the dust of Adam bloomed with roses, 
That Almighty one who, in the twinkling of an eye, 
From Raf and Nan brought forth the two worlds." 
What time the Raf of his power breathed on the pen,? 
It cast thousands of pictures on the page of Not-being, 
From that breath proceeded the soul of Adam; _ 


1 Raf, the material, and Nan, the spiritual, or “ world of command.” 
® Raf, power, force ; pen, universal reason. 
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When he beheld him a specific person, 
He thought within himself ‘‘ What am I?” 


The world of command and creatures proceeded from one breath, 
And the moment they come forth, they go away again. 
Albeit, here there is no real going and coming,— 
Going, when you consider it, is nought but coming! 
One becomes many and many few. 
It is but one circular line from first to last, 
Whereon the creatures of the world are journeying. 


From proper arrangement of known conceptions, 
The unknown proposition becomes unfolded, 
The major premise is a father, the minor a mother, 
And the conclusion a son or brother. 
But to learn of what kind this arrangement is, 
Reference must be made to books of logic ; 
Moreover, unless divine guidance aids it, 
Verily, logic is mere bondage to forms. 
He that knows “the Truth,” and to whom Unity is revealed, 
Sees at the first glance the light of very Being ; 
He sees God first, in every thing that he sees. 
To him, whom God guides not into the road, 
Tt will not be disclosed by use of logic. 
All things are manifested thro’ their likes, 
But “the Truth” has neither rival nor like. 
How can any man know it, tell me how? 
Fool that he is! for he seeks the blazing sun 
By the dim light of a torch in the desert! 
Know, that the whole world is a beam of light of “the Truth.” 
From blindness arose the doctrine.of “ Assimilation,” 
From one-eyeedness that of God’s remoteness, 
From the same cause arose false and vain Metempsychosis. 
Since it had its origin from defective sight, 
He is like one born blind, cut off from perfection, 
The man who follows the pathway of schism ! 
The theologian who has no perception of Unitarianism,’ 
Is in utter darkness, in clouds and bondage of dogmas. 
Whatever each says about Unity, more or less, 
Affords a specimen of his own power of insight. 
When the object seen is very near the eye, 
The eye is darkened so that it cannot see it. 
This blackness, if you knew it, is the light of very Being, 
In that land of*darkness is the well-spring of life. 
Blackness, in both worlds, is poverty ; 
Blackness is most precious, neither more nor less. 
You are asleep, and this vision of yours is a dream, 
All that you see hereby is an illusion. 


? Unitarianism, tauhid, to be one with the One, to see all things in God. 
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When this illusion of seeing double is removed, 

Earth and heaven will become transfigured. 

When the true Sun displays his face to you, 

There remains not the light of Venus, moon, or sun. 
Falls one beam of his on the hard rock, 

It is torn to pieces like wool of divers colors, 

The world is yours and yet you remain indigent. 

Look up! and see how the vault of highest heaven 

Is stretched round about both worlds. 

Wherefore do they name it “ throne of the Merciful” ? 
What connection has it with the heart of man ? 
Wherefore are these two continually in motion ? 
Peradventure, the heart is the centre of that heaven : 
Heart the central point, and heaven the circumference ; 
Moved by this, the other heavenly spheres are circling. 
Each day and night this highest sphere 

Makes 2 complete revolution round the world. 

If there were no mount of “ youness” where were the road ?! 
Come forth from the dwelling of Umhani, 

Say only, “ Whoso hath seen me has seen the truth.” 
Consider the structure of the heavens, 

Mark well how they move in one direction, 

From east to west, like a water-wheel,— 

They are ever hastening without food or sleep. 

It is disclosed in man’s own self, 

Each creature that goes before you has a soul, 

And from that soul is bound a cord to you; 

Therefore are they all subject to your dominion ; 

For that the soul of each is hidden in you, 

Know yourself that you are the world’s soul. 

The north quarter of the world is your dwelling-place, 
Because the heart is on the left side of your body. 
The world of reason and mind is your stock in trade, 
Earth and heavens are your vesture. 

Power and Knowledge and Will are shown forth 

In you, O slave of the Lord of bliss. 

You are the Hearing, Seeking, Living, Speaking, 

Yet you endure not of yourself, but of Him! 

O first! who art also the essence of the last,— 

O inward! who art also the essence of the Outward. 


“T” and “you” are the accidents of Very Being, 
The lattices of the niches of the lamp of Necessary Being. 
Of whom shall I say that he is the perfect man? 
It is he who is acquainted with his own origin. 
He is a traveller who passes on with haste, 
And becomes pure from self, as fire from smoke. 


1 You-ness, phenomenal existence. Jtalics denote renderings from the Arabic. 
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He makes the law his upper garment, 

He makes the mystic path his inner garment, 

The very truth is the station of his nature. 

That man attains to the secret of unity 

Who is not detained at the stages on the road. 

In addition to reason, man has a certain faculty 
Whereby he perceives bidden mysteries. 

Every man whose heart is pure from doubt 

Knows for a surety that there is no being but One. 
In that glory is no “I,” or ‘“‘ We,” or “ Thou,” 

For in Unity is no distinction of persons. 

The soul becomes child, youth, adult, and aged man; 
It acquires wisdom, knowledge, reason, counsel ; 
Then comes his appointed time, from the pure presence. 
All the parts of the world are like plants, 

Every one of them tends towards its Centre, 

Its nature forsakes not its centripetal character. 

He is “ near” on whom light is shed, 

“ Far” is that not-being which is distant from Being. 
Fear remains not when you have started on your journey, 
The Arab racer needs not the whip. 

Let pure gold be burnt in the fire, 

If it contains no alloy,—what is there to burn? 

The phenomena of the world overpower you, 

Thence, like Satan, you ery, “ Who is like unto me?” 
Thence you say, “I, myself, have free will.” 

In “ the All,” you will obtain deliverance from self, 
In “the Truth,” you will become rich, O Dervish. 

Go, Soul of your father, yield yourself to God’s will, 
Resign yourself to the Divine foreordinance. 

If knower and known are both the One pure essence, 
What are the aspirations in this handful of dust. 

Call to mind the state and circumstance of your creation, 
From thence you will fathom the root of your thought. 
To whom said God, ‘Am not I your Lord?” 

On that hour when he “ Kneaded the clay,” 

He wrote by grace the faith on the heart. 

If you will read forthwith that writing, 

You will understand whatever you desire. 

In this place, behold his attributes to-day, 

That you may behold his attributes to-morrow. 
Reason cannot see the state of the world to come, 

As a man born blind cannot see things in this world. 


I have heard that, in the month Nysan, 
The pearl-oysters rise to the surface of the sea of Uman, 
And rest on the mirror with opened mouths. 
The mist is lifted up from the sea, 
And each drop of rain becomes a pearl. 
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The diver goes down to the depth of the sea, 

The shore is your body, the sea is Being, 

The mist, Grace; the rain, Knowledge of the Name; 
The diver of this mighty sea is human reason. 
Mark! what a difference there runs between body and soul, 
You may take one as the east, the other as the west. 
Knowledge is not that which loves the world, 

Which has the form but is void of reality. 
Knowledge of faith springs from angelic virtues, 
Goodness is made manifest in equity, 

Equipoise in a body is its climax of perfection. 


Tho’ the sun abides in the fourth heaven, 
Yet his rays are the light which rule the earth. 
The elementary temperaments exist not in the sun, 
The stars are neither hot nor cold, dry nor moist. 
The world is the dowry given to man by the Universal Soul, 
Of this marriage the issue is eloquence, 
Knowledge, language, virtue, earthly beauty. 
Set not foot beyond your own limits ! 
Every actual being is manifested thro’ plurality. 
Tho’ this whole is to the outward aspect many, 
It is smaller in quantity than its own part.! 
This whole has not real, absolute being ; 
Its existence is both plural and single. 
The world is this whole, and in every “ twinkling of an eye ” 
It becomes non-existent, and endures not “ two moments.” 
Every moment a new heaven and a new earth, 
Every moment it is a youth and an old man. 
Continually is creation born again in a new creation, 
On this side the world is renewed and perfected, 
On that side it is every instant annihilated. 
But, while the fashion of this world passeth away, 
All will be everlasting in the world to come. 
Just as in this world, from the potentialities of the elements, 
The three kingdoms of nature are evolved, 
So, all your dispositions in the world of spirits _ 
Will be made manifest, now as lights, now as fires. 
The death of the body will abide not in “the house of life.” 
Duality by the side of unity is pure illusion, 
Not-being is single like being. 
All plurality proceeds from attribution. 
The manifestation of differences and plurality ’mid things 
Proceeds from the chameleon-like contingent. 


Altho’ perfect analogies are unattainable, 
Continue steadfast in searching them. 
As the “twinkling of an eye” comes the last day. 


1 Because Absolute Being is the summum genus holding all actual being beneath it. 
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By a breath the spirit of Adam was created. 

Tho’ the mirror of the heart be polished, 

What profit is it when only self is seen on its face ? 
I have sought and found the origins of all things, 
And the wise man finds no trustworthy information 
As to anything, save from its original environment. 
For this duty did God create you man, 

Albeit, he created many beings besides yourself. 
Cast away vain talks and mystic states and visions, 
Dreams of lights and marvels of miracles. 

If you strive to be a faithful servant abandon form, 
Form accords not with perfect obedience. 

If you hope to take wing as a bird, 

Cast this carrion world amid vultures. 


What matters relationship, seek your true friend, 
Then, what are your paternal or maternal uncles ? 
What proceeds from them save pains and wrinkles ? 
All relations are like some fairy-tale—a spell, a bond. 

I know not, verily, the religious hope you enjoy,— 

Cast out your adversary, the flesh, that you may escape, 
Purge yourself of affirmations and negations, 

Give your mind wholly to the Young Christian. 


By cursed Iblis, who witnesses not verity, 
Are wrought thousands of miracles. 
Now, he appears from the wall, now from the roof ; 
Now he dwells in your heart, now in your body ; 
Iblis is the Imam, and ye his followers. 
All men have fallen upon evil days. 
See the one-eyed Dajjal, in what way 
He is sent into the world as an ensample, 
Know him for the ass whose name is Jassis, ! 
See all these asses in the toils of that one ass! 
When our lord told the story of the latier days, 
In several places he signified this matter. 
He said to me, “‘O Pharisee and hypocrite, 
Thy life has been spent in seeking name and fame, 
Behold this knowledge, devotion, self-seeking, illusion, 
From what have they kept thee back, O laggard ?” 
The face of my soul was blackened with shame, 
To think of my life lost and my wasted days. 
He filled a goblet and gave it me to sip,— 
“Drink,” said he, “with this wine, tasteless and odorless, 
Wash from thee the writing on the tablets of Being.” 
Neither now do I exist in myself, nor do not exist, 
I am not sober, not sick, not drunken, 
Sometime like his eye I am joyful, 


1 Antichrist, or the spy—a mighty beast! 
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Sometime like his curls I am fluttered, 
Sometime, by force of nature, I am lying on ashes, 
Sometime, at a look from him, I am in the rose-garden. 


What know you of form, or of substance ? 
What is the next world, and what is this world ? 
What heaven and hell, and Hades is what ? 
Have you not heard the text, ‘“‘ What ye see not?” 
Come! show me what is Jabulca, 
What that city, whose name is Jabulsa, ! 
Come, and hear the meaning of “like unto them.” 
Hear it from Ibn Abbas, and then know yourself ; 
What profit is there in knowing, when you are powerless ? 
How shall I tell the tale of “states of heart,” 
To you, O man! with head downcast and foot in the mire ? 
You sit like women in the street of ill-fortune ; 
You take no shame to yourself for your ignorance. 
Whereas “women” are wanting in intelligence and faith, 
Why should men choose their fellowship ? 
Tarry not day or night at the halting-places, 
Linger not behind your fellow-travellers and the camels. 
Like Moses, son of Amram, press onward in this path, 
*Till you list the words, “ Verily, I am God!” 


To him whose soul attains the beatific vision, 
The universe is the book of the “ Truth most High.” 
Accidents are its vowels, and substance its consonants, 
And grades of creatures its verses and pauses. 
Of this book, the first verse is, ‘‘ Universal Reason,” 
Second, comes “‘ Universal Soul,” the verse of light,— 
The third verse thereof is “‘ Highest heaven.” 
Look up and see the vault of “ highest heaven,” 
Wherefore do they name it the “throne of the Merciful ? ” 
What connection has it with the heart of man? 
Wherefore are these twain continually in motion ? 
The fixed stars are one thousand and twenty-four, 
Who have their stations round about the “ throne.” 
You may say these heavens are revolving, 
In the rotation of day and night, like a potter’s wheel, 
And thereby every moment the wisdom of the Master 
Fashions a new vessel out of water and clay. 
The elements,—water, air, fire, and earth,— 
Have taken their stations below the heavens, 
Inimical are they to each other in essence and in form, 
Yet united into single bodies, at first of necessity. 
Ponder well once for all on your own origin; 
Your first mother had a father, who was also her mother.” 


The world of ideals. 
? Universal reason evolved Universal Soul, like Eve out of Adam’s rib. 
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Behold the world entirely comprised in yourself, 
That which was made last was the first of thought. 

There is no other final cause beyond man ; 

It is disclosed in man’s own self. 

When the back of the mirror is blackened, 

It must reflect a man’s face from its face ; 

And the rays of the sun in the fourth heaven 

Are not reflected till they strike upon the dust of earth. 
Behold this Not-being which is the evidence of Being, 

See this height, how it is the very essence of depth! 

Your natural powers are as ten thousand, 

His limit and portions are appointed to each by “the Truth,” 
Each arises from, and returns to, one Name, 

In that name each creature has its being, 

To that name it is ever giving praise,— 

By the door whereat each enters it departs, 

Tho’ in its lifetime each wanders from door to door. 

Thus you learn all the names of God, 

For that you are an image reflected from “ the Named.” 
It is most meet that you should think no more on self, 
The word “1” is not limited to man. 

Necessary Being is as Heaven, and Hell as contingent ; 
“T” and “you” are the Hades’ veil between them.! 
When this veil is lifted up from before you, 

There remains not the bond of creeds or sects. 
Phenomenal being is as the dot on ayn,? 

When ayn is clear, ghayn becomes ’ayn. 

One step is the passing out from the “H” of “ He.” 
Hail, O Light of God! O shadow of Divinity! 

The existence of creatures and plurality is but a semblance, 
And not everything that seems to be really is. 

Set a mirror over against yourself, 

Look on it, and mark that other person,— 

It is not this nor that, what, then, is the reflection ? 
Separate imaginary appearances from “True Being,” 
Make not yourself a stranger but a friend. 

What profit to you is there in this non-existent existence ? 
Knowledge is not that which loves the world, 

Which has the form but is void of the reality. 


Heavenly being descends from the unseen world, 
Descends like some licentious reveller, 
Sets up its flag in the strong city of earthly beauty, 
Throws into confusion all the world’s array, 
Now riding royally on the steed of comeliness, 
Now brandishing the keen sword-blade of eloquence,— 
When beheld in a person, it is called loveliness, 


1 Good and evil in the personal, or a medium for their reflection. 
2 Ayn, eye or essence; ghayn, cloud or darkness. 
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Death occurs to a man in three sorts,— 
The one every moment, is that due to his nature, 
Of the other two, know one is the death of his will, 
The third death is that compulsory on him. 
The world has not this death of the Will, 
For you alone of all creatures have this death. 
But every moment the world is changed, 
And its last state becomes like unto its first. 
On the day of your death your body, with contrition, 
Will tremble like the earth on the day of doom. 
Brain will be confounded and soul darkened, 
Your pores will run with sweat like rivers, 
In your death-agony, O wretched man! 
Your bones will become “ soft as dyed wool,” 
Leg will be twisted with leg, 
Every friend will be separated from his fellow, 
Your land will be a level plain,—without hills or valleys. 
When you are stript of the garment of this body, 
All your virtues and vices will at once be shown. 
A body you will have, but free from stain, 
In it will be reflected forms as in pure water. 
Phenomenal limitations will be removed from Being, 
Nor height nor depth will remain to view, 
Your head and foot and eye will become as a heart, 
Pure of the stains of earthy form. 
Consider what wines “their Lord gives them to drink.” 
Whatsoever is seen in this visible world 
Is as a reflection from the sun of that world. 
The world is as curl, down, mole and brow, 
For everything in its own place is beautiful, 
As objects of sense are as shadows of that world. 
Annihilation, intoxication, and the fever of love, 
These mystic “ states” are not mere illusions, 
To know these states requires either revelation or"faith. 
You are an infant, and your Father is the Father on high, 
For this cause said Jesus, at the time of his ene, 
“T go unto my Father who is on high.” 


One who is accursed and banned and hated 
Is now Shaikh of the ages because his father was Lord. 
O ass! now have you chosen for your Shaikh 
An ass who is more ass-like than yourselves. 
If the son be of good judgment and fortune 
He is as fruit, the cream and perfectness of the tree. 
Discipleship is learning the knowledge of the faith, 
Kindling with light the lamp of the heart. 
Again an inspiration came to me from “the Truth,” 
“ Cavil not at wisdom, because of a fool,”— 
If there were no sweeper in the world, 
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The world would be buried in dust. 

So goes the world, Allah is all-wise. 

Begin to till your field for the next world’s harvest. 
The courageous man is pure from abjectness as from boasting, 
His nature is exempt from cowardice and rashness, 
Equity is as the garment of his nature. 

Actual existence is the vassal of Necessary Being, 
This whole has not real absolute being, 

For it is a contingent accident of Reality, 

But this is not the great resurrection day ;— 

This is the day of works,—that, the day of faith. 


The blessed portal of Unity is the sanctuary of the soul, 
Which is the rest of the Everlasting, the Simurg. 
His entrancing state is the union of union, 
His heart-ravishing beauty the light of light ; 
He went before and all souls follow after, 
Grasping the skirts of his garment. 
I say not what your father and mother are, 
For it behooves you to regard them with reverence. 
The deficient in sense is called a sister, 
The envious is named brother, 
Your own enemy is called your son, 
And a stranger your kinsman. 
In childhood opens out perception of the world, 
And the temptations of the world act upon him. 
When all the particular parts are ordered in him, 
He makes his way from these sources to general notions. 
Of actions there is an endless plurality, 
Evil dispositions come into operation. 


When the light of the sun is divided from the night, 
You see its dawn and up-rising and full ascension; 
Again, from the circling of the revolving heavens, 
Declension, and afternoon, and sunset are seen. 

The light of the prophet is a mighty sun, 

Now shining in Moses, now in Adam,— 

From this sun every moment is cast a shadow, 
Which is one degree in the ascension of faith ; 

The time of our lord is the meridian line, 

For he is purified from all shadow of darkness, 
Since he stands on the narrow way of “ the Truth.” 
The kernel of an almond is utterly spoiled 

If you pluck it from its husk while it is unripe, 

But when it grows ripe in its husk it is good. 

If you pluck out its kernel, you break the husk; 
The law is the husk, and the truth is the kernel, 
The mystic path lies between this and that,— 
When the kernel is ripe, it is good without the husk. 
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Union with “the Truth” is separation from the creature state, 
For with “ Him ” is estrangement from self. 

The sun’s rays are shed down from the fourth heaven, 
And are mingled with the water, 

Then the heat strives to ascend on high, 

And the water of the sea clings to it, 

And when with these are joined earth and air, 

Then comes forth the green and pleasant plant. 

This becomes the food of man and is transmuted into animals, 
Who are eaten by and transmuted into man. 

It becomes seed and passes thro’ divers states, 

And then there is born of it another man. 

Unity is like a sea, albeit a sea of blood, 

Wherevut rise thousands of mad waves. 

Thence you say, “I myself have free will, 

My body is like the horse and my soul the rider ; 

The reins of the body are in the hands of the soul ; 

The entire direction thereof is given to me.” 

Know you not that all this is the road of the magians ? 
All these lies and deceptions come from illusive existence. 
Dignities are permitted, but men of dignity 

Are subject to the sway of “the Truth.” Allah is over all! 
Recognize the working of the Truth in every place, 

Set not foot beyond your own proper limits. 

Ask of your own state what this free will is, 

Like as the Guebers speak of Yezdan and Aherman, 

So these ignorant fools say, I, and He. 

You existed not when your actions were originated, 

You were appointed to fulfil a certain purpose. 

Godship consists entirely in sovereignty, 

Causation is inapplicable to the acts of God. 

He has imposed upon you the law for this cause, 

That he has imparted to you of his essence. 

The head is to knowledge as a vessel, 

The shells of the knowledge of the heart are voice and letter ; 
The soul is darting as a lightning flash, 

It bears these letters to the listening ear.— : 

Then, break open the shell, take out the royal pearl, 

Cast away the husk, carry off the rich kernel. 

Without a husk the kernel ripens not,— 

From outward knowledge grows the sweet vintage of faith. 


CHORUS FROM THE HERAKLES OF EURIPIDES. 


(An experiment at translation according to the plan of Dr, J. H. Hein- 
rich Schmidt in his work on Rhythm.) 

Strophe I. 
Ever;is Youth dear tome! Old Age, our foe, will alway, 
More heavy than crags Atna uprears, 
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Our heads emburden, 
Our eyelids down weigh, 
Shutting out fair sunlight. 
Ne’er let Asian wealth of broad dominion be my heart’s choice, 
Nor golden palaces well-stored, 
When set ’gainst youth in its prime, 
Mid wealth most beauteous treasure, 
Most beauteous treasure mid want. 
Thou drear murderous Age, I hate thee; may billows engulf thee deep! 
Boon bestow nevermore on man, come to palace or town no more, 
Far away into wther alway may pinions waft thee! 


Antistrophe I. 
Ah! were there wisdom, were there right shown by the Gods to mortals! 
To some were allowed a twofold youth 
For a shining sign-mark 
Unto them of virtue ; 
Having reached their life’s goal. 
Backward turned, they may run their double course in the rays of sunshine, 
While souls ignoble were granted 
One only measure of life, 
So all could clearly the bad know, 
Could clearly honor the good 
As they shine forth from the clouds in number as stars for the sailors’ night. 
Now no way by the Gods established all evil and good makes plain 
Round our circle of years may roll, riches only have increase. 


Strophe IT, 
Though youth depart, ne’er will I cease 
Graces mingling with Muses, 
That union loveliest known. 
Ne’er live I ’mong the Muse-bereft ! 
Find me ever amid the garlands! 
I'll chant, an aged minstrel, 
Unto thee, Mnemosyne, 
Iferakles, thee will I sing 
Gloriously triumphant ! 
Follow with Bromius, Giver of wine, 
Follow with dance, and the seven-toned shell 
Blent with Libyan reed-notes— 
Let end not the Muses’ work 
Who called me forth to the chorus ! 


Antistrophe I]. 
They pans sing, Delian girls, 
Weaving beautiful dances 
Around the fires of the God, 
Sing Latona’s son well born. 
Peans I, though an aged minstrel, 
O’er domes aloft will swan-like 
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Pour forth, hoary of cheek, 
Singing praise unto my king. 
Strikes up well in my music, 
“Child of the God!” Yet sooth his fame 
Soareth beyond that glorious birth ! 
He, endurer of labors, 
Made calm-flowing life for man, 
Slew the terrible monsters! 


N. B., January 6, 1883. 


CREATOR AND CREATURE. 


There is a marked effort, in philosophic thought, to discriminate and 
state the proper distinction between Creator and Creature. Both are 
manifestly requisite terms in any valid conception of Creation; and it is 
thought the following statement may present useful hints regarding this 
quest. 

God is the Universal, Uncreated Life; Man is a specializing or instru- 
mental form of that Life, in which form the Life is not a full, subjectively 
conscious reality until man becomes wholly fashioned and actuated by 
the power of the Life. Man is thus the creaturely instrument, form, meas- 
ure, and expression of the Creative Life, which, in itself, is immeasurable 
and exhaustless. Man, made consciously full and free by the indwelling 
Life of God, is still man and not God; for he is a specializing expression 
of a Universal—a limitary or particular realization of the Unlimited. 
He is a human continent of a Life that, in étself, is uncontained and im- 
measurable; as to human sense, bounded space is a continent of the im- 
measurable space ; or, as a master in musical art and science, personally 
realizes, in his own genius and power, the glories of the immeasurable or 
exhaustless fountain of tonal and harmonial power, and yet is only a 
subject fitted to express or give ever-varying forms to the issues of that 
fountain. The human form, as the creaturely subject of the Creator, is 
designed to become perfectly fashioned to receive and express the im- 
measurable glories of the Creative Fountain without power to abate or 
exhaust the treasures thence flowing, any more than the musician or 
other master in special science has power to exhaust, by use, the provi- 
dences of such science—the exhaustless potentialities of such science. 

As a fitted receptacle and instrument of Creative Life (a “ perfect man 
in Christ Jesus”), the creature must feel all the fulness and glory of that 
Life ; must feel it as if it were his own, when the truth is, it is only God’s 
Life in him and not his own. The musician, duly empowered and in- 
spired by the entrancing powers of tonal rhythm and harmony, feels their 
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inspirations in him as his own veriest self; yet he is not music, in esse, 
but only a human form qualified to receive from the exhaustless fountain, 
and manifest its glories outwardly. He is a spiritual form, fashioned to 
experience and reveal the glories of music without being it. So man, 
truly created or fashioned to the Divine purpose, is fitted to experience 
and reveal God in his human activities—fitted to feel and act divinely— 
and yet is not God. God isin the immeasurable Providence of all power 
of being, knowing, and doing. All the providences real to thought and 
outward experience have their sole root in eternal Being. They come into 
outward form and activity by the power of the Living Word or Wisdom 
from that Being; and finally into proper subjectivity—into human appre- 
iation and use—through man, the creature, become divinely fashioned 
to God’s ultimate designs—become consciously one with his Source, and 
one with all his surroundings. 

Creatureship is a form of human consciousness, And this form is 
experienced by degrees. It is first indefinitely conscious in a common 
human nature—a nature that buries all human kind in communal indiffer- 
ence. It is next definitely or distinctly conscious in a special nature—a 
nature that differentiates or separates man from man, and apparently man 
from God, It is finally associately or unitarily conscious in a composite 
nature that reconciles and divinely orders all relations, both human and 
Divine. As to consciousness, the creature is naturally man in the first 
estate; he is spiritually man in the second; and divinely man in the 
third, this third embracing and reconciling all previous contrarieties, 


H. 
Concorp, N. H. 


MAGIC OR MIRACLE, WHICH? 


It is the plausible claim of a recent French critic, that the breadth of 
the scepticism of a given period, certainly as applied to the scepticism 
within the Church itself, and especially in so far as that scepticism is both 
humble and reverent, is in itself an indication of the extent of the new 
additions which are about to be made to the faith of the Church, when 
that scepticism has been overcome, and the new questions have received a 
satisfactory, if only approximate, solution. 

If I were, in a single word, to attempt to indicate that defect in the 
conceptions of God’s relation to the universe which has been the real 
cause of most of the scepticism in regard to the supernatural which has 
accompanied them, and the true method by which they has been and are 
being overcome, I should say that it all culminates in this: the substitu- 
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tion in the place of Magic (which was a violation and defiance, not only 
of law and of reason, but of all other divine qualities, such as love of 
beauty) of such a conception of the divine relations to nature, and con- 
trol over nature, as is harmonious with them all. 

I fear that at least the popular conception of God, in his wonder- 
working in the world, has made of Him simply a great Magician, and the 
miracles mainly feats of magic; and I am equally convinced that the only 
safety on the part of the Church is in abandoning this whole ground— 
this whole class of impossible and unthinkable conceptions, which have 
come to cluster about the miracles, and to put in their place ideas which 
are consonant with all that we know, through science, of the nature of the 
universe, of the nature of man, and at one and the same time ideas far 
more consonant with the highest moral conceptions of the infinite char- 
acter of God. I cannot indicate better the nature of the intent of what 
is here to be accomplished, than by saying that what has already been so 
largely accomplished in Christian thought, as applied to the first chapter 
of Genesis, must now be applied not only to the miracles of the Old 
Testament and of the New Testament, but to that whole field which is 
embraced by prayer, by conversion, and the facts of the spiritual life or 
of the dependence of the human soul upon the life of God. How vast 
is the revolution in popular thought here involved will best be realized for 
many of us by simply recalling what carries us back, not more than a 
single generation, to a time when the creation of a world was described as 
being as easy to God as the creating an atom, and in which the present 
earth, with all its marks and results of geological eras, and its natural his- 
tory of millions of years, was conceived as a trick of legerdemain, to 
which even a period of a few hours or a few days was conceded, rather 
out of deference to what might be considered the exigencies of the his- 
torical narrative, but which might as readily have been compressed into a 
moment of time. 

But, if thus created, then equally might it thus be destroyed, with a 
word, and so it was said that He who had called the innumerable worlds, 
filling the infinite spaces of the universe, forth from nothing, might in like 
manner thus dismiss them back to nothing again. 

It is unquestionable that the changes which have been wrought in all our 

‘methods of thinking are immense; equally certain that they necessitate a 
new way of looking at such ultimate ideas as those of creation and of 
Providence—fields into which it can hardly be said that Christian thought 
or Christian philosophy has yet entered with any definite conceptions 
capable of being used in a system; but I think it is equally certain that 
Christian thinking, as a whole, has already been immeasurably uplifted in 
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character, dignity, and every attribute of the highest power. From this 
point of view, the presence of magical elements in Biblical records is so 
far from being a matter of surprise that their entire absence, on the other 
hand, would be in itself a miracle. To the opening eyes and imagination 
of the race, as of the child, there is no criterion of the difficult or the easy, 
of the possible or the impossible. It is this latest generalization of reason, 
guided by experience, that finds everywhere reason and law, love and beau- 
ty, where, to the primitive exercise of the faculties, all is fairy-land, or a 
realm of magic. What is thus the central idea of magic, if idea can be 
predicated of that whose essence is unreasonable? It is that anything of 
which the thought or the conception in the imagination is possible is also 
possible in reality. But, while the tendency toward the acceptance of the 
magical is thus universal to the human mind in the earlier stages of its 
development, it is the distinguishing characteristic of the Biblical records 
that this language, alone of all human documents, is not necessarily con- 
fined by the conceptions of the age in which it found its first utterance, 
but that thus far it has, for the most part, yielded a higher meaning to each 
stage of the intellectual development of the race, and, by a kind of natural 
or prophetic transfiguration, risen with it as an ever attendant, ever in- 
creasingly commensurate expression of its increasing knowledge. 

Notably is this the case with the first chapter of Genesis, in which, 
with no greater accommodation of language than would be natural and 
almost inevitable in such a case, the narrative might very well be em- 
ployed by a disciple of Tyndall or Huxley in describing to his own chil- 
dren the progress of these wonderful world events. It is possible that, 
as was believed by Swedenborg, this wonderful adaptation has been 
secured in the description of the Creation by a guiding and controlling 
inspiration which does not belong in a like degree to all of the subsequent 
history. 

What most concerns us, however, is this: Do the gospels present us 
with accounts of magic which we must reject and the accompanying 
facts, or do they give us proper miracles, and therefore events, which are 
consonant with, as well as expressions of, the highest measure of benevo- 
lence and excellence or glory of God ? 

For here, we repeat again, is the real antagonism of thought, which has 
precipitated the conflict in the thought of the best minds of the present 
century. It is not at all the antagonism between miracle and law. This 
is capable of resolution, and greatly to the dignity and elevation of both 
of its terms. The real antagonism is between magic and miracle, or be- 
tween childish and impossible conceptions of the universe, and things 
which are required both by the necessities of thought and by the infinite 
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perfections we are also compelled or led to attribute to the author of that 
universe. 

To that naive faith or ignorant apprehension, for which the annihilation 
of such a planet as ours, with all its contents of life, and calling it again 
into complete being and activity as it exists to-day, is as thinkable as the 
appearance or disappearance of an atom, the New Testament miracles 
may seem at first sight to wear also some of the features of the magical, 
and yet, with the single exception of the multiplication of the loaves or 
perhaps the finding of the piece of silver, there is not one of them which 
presents any necessary contradiction to our thought. 

So again of another class or type of manifestations truly and rightly 
termed miraculous; in lifting again into functional activity human bodies, 
from which the warmth and glow of what we call vitality have to all human 
tests apparently forever fled, we have a fact which also, to outward human 
appearance, has in other connections and in other circumstances occurred 
hundreds of times, and the frequency of whose possible recurrence has 
often been made the object of precautioning care even of legislation. 
What becomes of the living soul while the body lies stark and cold and 
breathless; who can tell? How easy or how difficult the summons which 
is followed by its resumption of control over vital functions we cannot 
tell, but in either case, in that restoration there is no contradiction of any 
ascertained law, either of the mind or of science, which should prevent us 
from admitting, so far as credibly attested, the facts. 

Now, last of all, in approaching the scene of the ascension, a third type 
of miraculous accounts, I do so at once with more diffidence and with 
more reverence as well; but if we can show that even this one transcen- 
dent fact of the planet may be so conceived of as to free it from any con- 
siderable part of the magical features which encumber it, as usually repre- 
sented to our imagination, we shall have taken one step at least toward 
that reconciliation with the thought of our age, which is the indispensable 
condition of the restoration of religious and with it of spiritual faith. 

The difficulties which will necessarily still remain will be great enough, 
and I confess too great, to compel intellectual acceptance at this one point, 
and the faith of the Christian will still be left to rest upon the personal 
acceptance by a penitent loving soul of a fact which it cannot under- 
stand, on authority which it dare not dispute. 

But such as it is, that partial relief of our difficulties must be found, I 
think, in the conception that the body of our Lord, during the forty days 
which elapsed subsequent to the crucifixion, had .already passed through 
some of the stages of that complete transformation, from the natural to 
the spiritual—from the terrestrial to the celestial—from the earthly to 
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the heavenly—which, in the faith of the Christian, is one day to be part of 
the experience of every redeemed soul. 

According to this hypothesis, it is at least not the body of flesh and 
blood, as it appeared during the earthly life of our Lord, which now rose, 
overcoming the ordinary working of the law of gravitation with all the 
difficulties which its subsequent disappearance must involve. 

But, while thus considering, even with this varying degree of satisfac- 
tion, these three, which I will call the major miracles, we may, I am sure, 
now proceed to claim joyfully all the rest as no longer obstacles in the 
way of the gospel first to be overcome, but as manifesting in their form 
and intellectual adaptation, as well as in their inmost ethical nature and 
significance, the most exalted features of the gospel which they all illus- 
trate. 

They are, indeed, glimpses and foretastes of a higher spiritual order of 
things, in which the soul is to rule the body, and in which, by a divine 
process of recuperation, the new life in Christ is itself to possess a crea- 
tive power, by which its stains and rents and imperfections are even in 
this earthly life in a large measure to be removed. These once consid- 
ered in their true light, and the great body of the miracles, with both an 
inner and an outer force, become parts of the very highest wisdom of 
Christianity. 

H. Loomis. 

Povenkerpsig, N. Y., February 13, 1883. 


R. W. £. 

[SONNET READ AT THE FUNERAL OF R. W. EMERSON.] 
His harp is silent: shall successors rise, 
Touching with venturous hand the trembling string, 
Kindle glad raptures, visions of surprise, 
And wake to ecstacy each slumbering thing ? 
Shall life and thought flash new in wondering eyes 
As when the Seer transcendent, sweet and wise, 
World-wide his native melodies did sing, 
Flushed with fair hopes and ancient memories ? 
Ah, no! That matchless harp shall silent lie ; 
None hath the vanished minstrel’s wondrous skill 
To touch that instrument with art and will : 
With him winged Poesy doth droop and die ;— 
While our dull age, left voiceless, must lament 
The bard high Heaven had for its service sent. 


A. Bronson Atcort. 
Concorp, Mass, April 27, 1882. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


La Revve PHILosopHiquE DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ETRANGER. Paraissant tous les mois ; 
dirigée par Tu. Risor. 

[The contents of the numbers of Vols. XIII and XIV were noticed in our July num- 
ber, 1888. The contents of Vols. I to VII will be found in Jour. Spec. Phil., x, p. 109, 
and xiii, p. 44.—Ep. ] 

“La Revue Philosophique,” for July, 1879 (Vol. VIII), contains “The Philosophy 
of Idea-Forces” (idées-forces) by A. Fouilléey Part I. A somewhat satirical view is 
taken of philosophers, and their methods are discussed in a lively manner, in the above 
article, which aims to be logical, and is certainly spirited and full of illustration. 

“The Critical History of Jules César Vanini,” by A. Baudouin. A personal history, 
sketched in an artless, entertaining style, precedes this critique. As a philosopher, we 
are told Vanini had strange opinions, hardly to be called theories, and did not pretend to 
be an original genius. He closely studied nature, and an eventful life did not disturb the 
simplicity of his order of thought. 

“Error and Selection,” Part I, by F. Paulhan. “The importance of the réle per- 
formed by the unconscious operations of the brain is the great obstacle which is opposed 
to the complete separation of psychology and physiology.” The article defines the ex- 
actness of impressions received under various conditions, and how to measure what is 
positive and true, and absolute consciousness. 

“Whewell’s Theory of Science and Induction,” by L. Liard, is treated with evident 
scientific knowledge. 

The books examined are: “Observations and Reflections on the Development of In- 
telligence and Language with Children,” by E. Egger (Fr.); ‘“ Education as a Science,” 
Bain (Eng.); “History of Philosophy,” Fr. Harms; ‘Consciousness considered as a 
Limit of Natural Knowledge,” Hermann Siebeck; “‘ Musical Pleasure,” H. Berg; “Study 
on Cerebral Operations and on thé Isolated Role of each Hemisphere in the Phenomena 
of Mental Pathology,” by Dr. J. Luys. 

“La Revue Philosophique” for August, 1879, contains: 

1. “The Masters of Kant—II. Newton,” by D. Nolen. The article opens with a sketch 
of Kant from the time he left Kénigsberg, in the vicinity of which he was a preceptor 
for ten years, consecrating his efforts almost wholly upon the problems of mechanical 
physics. Kant felt the necessity of a philosophic revolution, and made a vow to wholly 
devote himself to it, and the earnestness with which he insisted on following a good 
method proves that of Newton, his master. He began by being the interpreter and 
advocate of Newton’s physics, against the opposition of the Cartesians and the disciples 
of Leibnitz. M. Nolen here explains the principles of Newton, their effect upon Kant, and 
the opposition of other believers whose beliefs he examines. From the method of New- 
ton Kant created one truer and more comprehensive, outlined by M. Nolen, who asserts 
that it was not enough for Kant to maintain his master’s principles, but he also wished 
to strengthen and extend them by new applications; he also states that, of all the works 
of Kant, that entitled “‘The General History of Nature and the Theory of the Heavens, or 
an Essay on the Structure and Mechanical Origin of the System of the Universe, after the 
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Principles of Newton, 1755,” best shows the power and originality of his mathematical 
genius, and the inspiration of Newton. Newton explained the actual state and preserva- 
tion of our planetary system ; he did not dare scrutinize the origin of our world or extend 
his theory to the universe. The system of Newton is not fully explained in this article, 
other than to compare him with Kant, or to show the development of the latter through 
a study of Newton. 

2. “The Dualism of Stuart Mill,” by L. Carrau. If it were necessary to prove that 
the human mind cannot wholly lose its interest in problems relative to the existence of 
a first cause or creative principle, it would suffice to invoke the example of Stuart Mill. 
No one adhered more than he to the experimental method; he was a strict positivist, re- 
fusing to follow August Comte in his chimerical mysticism, and yet the question of God 
was his last thought; he was not on account of this an unbeliever, but he believed that 
the religious problem could be put scientifically. In analyzing Stuart Mill’s dualism, M. 
Carrau undertakes to question if some of the proofs rejected by the English thinker 
have not more value than he attributes to them, and if, without disregarding the condi- 
tions of scientific induction, we cannot learn more about divinity than he affirms about it. 
He refers to the influence of Bentham, and states that the effort of Stuart Mill to estab- 
lish his dualism bears on the argument called cosmologic, which shows that every phe- 
nomenon has a cause, since it is a change determined by an antecedent. In M. Carrau’s 
discussion on the existence of God as a cause of the universe, he brings up the atomistic 
theory of Thomson, and questions the existence of ether as eternal and uncreated, be- 
lieving that Mill’s dualism would gain nothing by proving this, since the fluidity of ether 
could not resist an all-powerful finger in tracing the harmonious plan of the Cosmos. 
After analyzing the various points of Stuart Mill’s theories, and comparing them with 
other arguments on the same subjects, M. Carrau concludes that Stuart Mill’s criticisms 
do not seriously compromise the cosmologic argument, and that they have not shaken 
the philosophic foundation of the belief in a sovereign thought, the first cause of the 
world, and the human mind. 

“The Conclusion of the Critical History of Jules César Vanini,” by A. Baudouin, 
sketches Vanini after his arrival in Paris. ‘Error and Selection,” by F. Paulhan, is 
continued. 

The books examined are: ‘“ Studies in Theology and Philosophy,” by J. F. Astié (Fr.). 
The analysis of the works of Professor Hausrath, of Heidelberg, on “The Century of 
Jesus Christ,” is especially commended among these studies. M. Astié best deserves 
the title of “ Independent ” of all this class of theologians, says his critic Maurice Vernes. 
“History of Modern Philosophy,” Windelband (Ger.). The first volume treats of the 
Renaissance to the time of Kant. “On the Theory of Judgment,” by Goetz Martius, a 
possible disciple of Herbert Spencer, according to the critic A. Burdeau. “The Antithe- 
ses between the Middle and Modern Ages in the History of Philosophy,” by Sebastiano 
Turbiglio (Ital.), a work reviewed in a critical spirit by A. Espinas. 

“La Revue Philosophique” for September, 1879, contains : 

}. “ Religious Philosophy and Neo-Hegelianism,” by E. de Hartmann. A treatise chicfly 
on Liberal Protestantism, which, if it wishes to seek a more positive basis, says the author, 
must sacrifice a part of its critical radicalism, or seek to approach orthodoxy at the ex- 
pense of its own principles, or it should remain faithful to these, and try to give a more 
solid basis to the religious doctrine, while obeying the exigencies of the critical conscience. 
The author pursues a very interesting discussion on the various forms of religion, and 

speaks of the doctrines of Pfleiderer in particular. ‘Speculative Protestantism,” says 
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Hartmann, “as a Christian sect now belongs to a dead past; as a religious speculative 
philosophy, on the contrary, it is the germ of a new pantheistic religion of the future, 
utilizing the results of speculative philosophy to satisfy, as far as possible, the religious 
want.” “The Critical History of Vanini,” by A. Baudouin, is continued, and “ Error and 
Selection,” by F. Paulhan, concluded. 

Books examined are: “ Metaphysics considered as a Science,” by Alaux; “The Gene- 
sis of Bayle’s ‘ Erudit’ Scepticism,” by A. Deschamps; “Studies on the Theory of Evo- 
lution,” by L. Carrau. 

The October number of “La Revue Philosophique,” 1879, contains: “Sleep and 
Dreams,” by J. Delbceuf. This article is a critique on several works on the above sub- 
ject. The author prefaces his criticism by specifying the various kinds of dreams, and 
remarks that the moral nature often lies dormant in the dreamer, the most refined per- 
son often being a subject to the basest passions in his dream-existeuce. He studies the 
subject from a medical, philosophical, and psychological standpoint, and, besides numer- 
ous interesting examples of the peculiarity of dreams, makes a very interesting study 
and points out its usefulness. 

2. “On the Role and Legitimacy of Geometric Intuition,” by Boussinesq. The author 
treats this subject under the following heads: I. The defiance which geometric intuition 
inspires among some partisans of the non-Euclid doctrines. II. This defiance is not 
justified, for the evidence or geometric intuition cannot, as they suppose, be a product 
of external observation. III. Whatever opinion one may have about its origin, geometric 
intuition none the less remains the most perfect of our intellectual faculties, and the 
best defined in its object. IV. Without intuition all reasoning would become impossible 
in geometry, and probably even in the other branches of mathematics. V. Reflections 
on the idea of space. VI. Of the distinction of absolute and relative movements. 

8. “Movements and their Psychological Importance,” by Th. Ribot. The author, after 
stating that not until within twenty years has the rdle of movements in the formation of 
states of consciousness begun to seriously attract attention, describes the psychical life 
as the ensemble of nervous phenomena with which it is united, and forming a circuit 
which parts from the exterior world to return to it. This circuit comprises, in the whole, 
three periods: one of transmission from the outside to the center, one of elaboration in 
the centers, and one of transmission from the center to the outside. This last phase, 
that of reaction, has been ignored by ancient psychologists. In the organism, they 
have considered only the sensitive side and have neglected that of motion. According to 
them, the body, in motion, is to the soul a stranger or servant. An inadmissible thesis: 
facts prove, on the contrary, that it is an indispensable co-operator. The subject is 
treated in a practical, interesting manner, and with great breadth. 

The critique on Vanini, by Baudouin, is concluded. 

The books examined are: 

“Contemporary English Morals,” by Guyau; “ Philosophical Works,” by Sophie Ger- 
main; “J. J. Rousseau judged by the Genevese of To-day” (Fr.); “ Psychical Motion 
and Consciousness,” by Herzen (Ital.). 

“Mind,” a quarterly review, July, 1879, and “‘ The Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” 
January, April, July, receive full and favorable notices of an able list of articles. 

“La Revue Philosophique” for November, 1879, contains “ The Pretended Scepticism 
of Hume,” by G. Compayré. According to this author, the philosophic influence of 

‘Hume is increasing ; it is beginning to be recognized that his philosophy is not made of 
negations only, but contains a particular and original dogmatism which must not be con- 
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founded with vulgar scepticism ; it is not only an accident and a curiosity in the history 
of thought, but an essential element. This author specifies the various works of Hume, 
and regards his “ Treatise on Human Nature” as the most dogmatic; while Hume him- 
self thought “An Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals” his best work, which 
opinion neither posterity nor his contemporaries held ; and, with all its good sense and 
wisdom, his work on morals too closely resembles that of Professor Hutchesson and 
Bishop Butler to possess genuine originality, says M. Compayré, whose critique is con- 
cise as it is comprehensive, and written in a spirit of fairness. 

2. “A Theory of Mathematical Knowledge,” by M. O. Schmitz-Dumont, reviewed 
by P. Tannery, is concluded, with further demonstrations of a sound, clear character. 

8. “Sleep and Dreams—II. Their Relations with the Theory of Certainty ”"—by J. 
Delbceuf, gives many interesting facts, and the author’s theories are convincing. He 
has also treated this popular subject in a manner comprehensible to all. 

Books examined are: 

“ Greek and Contemporary Sophists,” by Funck Brentano ; ‘‘ The Revolutions of Jus- 
tice,” by H. Brocher de la Fléchére; “ Lessons of Positive Politics,” by Lastarria (Fr.); 
“History of Philosophical Terminology,” Eucken (Germ.); “‘ The Morals of Positivists,” 
Ardigo (Ital.), Mélusine, Gaidoz and Rolland. 

The contents of “ La Revue Philosophique” for December, 1879, are: ‘ The Origin 
of Religions,” by Guyau; a discussion of a work by Max Miiller, whose doctrine differs 
from that of Herbert Spencer. The subject of Max Miiller’s work is the development of 
religious thought with the Hindoos. His pages are filled with beautiful passages, and 
show the spirit of Matthew Arnold, Strauss, and Renan. 

2. “ On the Education of the Esthetic Sense in the Little Child,” by B. Perez. Children 
very early show an eye for the beautiful equal to the musical sense; the taste for play 
and the dramatic sense manifesting itself later. The author states the various ages in 
which certain objects attract the attention of children, and explains the causes of their 
preference ; in his belief, the esthetic taste of the child can also receive a happy influ- 
ence if his attempts at imitation or artistic creation are wisely guided. The extent of 
the poetic faculties in a child are sufficiently great to regard him as a precocious artist, 
provided he is early taught by imitation, when he is already capable of following a course 
in painting and architecture. The musical instinct, he believes, is innate in the young ; 
a child is born a musician, or will become one if he hears music at an impressionable 
age. No one, he says, is unmusical for lack of ear, but lack of practice. In the spoken 
voice there is a true or false timbre, a harmony of sounds with the thoughts and senti- 
ments, a music of the soul, which is one of the great secrets of eloquence. This very 
interesting article analyzes the love of play, the dramatic instinct, and love of the marvel- 
lous, and, through a keen knowledge of a child’s capacity, inherited tendencies, and dis- 
position, affords the best instruction as to the education of children. 

8. “On the Influence and Elements of Ideas,” by Dr. Ch. Richet. ‘‘ All is not said,” 
observes this author, ‘‘ when the influence of the nerves and nervous centres upon move- 
ment has been explained, for the muscles have sensitive nerves, so that each contrac- 
tion provokes a nervous excitemént which reaches the centres and produces either a 
reflex movement, a conscious or unconscious sensation.” He further discusses volun- 
tary and involuntary mov t, and how the course of our ideas and sentiments is af- 
fected by them. 

4. “Double Personality in Dreams,” by J. Delbceuf, describes the consciousness of 
self in dreams, witnessing as it were the part which imagination makes self play. 
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5. The Manuscripts of Sophie Germain—New Documents—by ©. Henry. A collec- 
tion interesting to geometricians, containing a number of letters. 
Books examined are: 
“The Study of Psychology,” by G. H. Lewes; “ Spiritualism,” by Wundt; “ So. 
called Spiritualism,” Ulrici; ‘‘ History of Materialism,” by Lange, vol. ii. 
Vireinia CHAMPLIN, 


Liprary oF AporigivaL American Literature. In 1882 Dr. Brinton, editor of the 
“Medical and Surgical Reporter” of Philadelphia, and for a long time well known 
here and abroad for his valuable contributions to the ethnology of the aborigines of 
America, and especially for his books, ‘The Myths of the New World” and “ The 
Religious Sentiment,” issued a circular announcing the publication of a series of 
works under the general title here given. We quote from the circular: 

“Each of these works will be printed in the original tongue, with an English trans- 
lation and notes, Every work admitted to the series will be the production of a native, 
and each will have some intrinsic importance, either historical or ethnological, in addi- 
i, tion to its value as a linguistic monument. Most of them will be from unpublished 
manuscripts, and every effort will be made to secure purity of text and competent 
editorship. 

“The works contemplated in the series are such as will be indispensable to the 
future student of American archeology, ethnology, or linguistics. A provisional list is 
added to this circular. They will be printed from type, in medium octavo, on heavy 
paper, and but very few copies will be struck off beyond the number subscribed for.” 

The following are some of the works which it was proposed to issue in this series. 
Four, including the first and fourth with two others, have already appeared (1884): 

No. I. “The Chronicles of the Mayas,” edited by D. G. Brinton, M.D. This volume 
will contain five brief chronicles in the Maya language of Yucatan, written shortly after 
the conquest, and carrying the history of that people back many centuries. Four of 
these have never been published, nor even translated into any European tongue. Each 
will be given in the original, with a literal translation and grammatical and historical 
notes. To these will be added a history of the conquest, written in his native tongue by 
a Maya chief, in 1562. This also is from an unpublished manuscript. The texts will 
be preceded by an introduction on the history of the Mayas; their language, calendar, 
numeral system, ete.; and a vocabulary will be added at the close. 

No. II. “Central American Calendars.” A number of native calendars and “ wheels,” 
used by the Mayas, Kiches, Cakchiquels, and neighboring tribes, in reckoning time and 
forecasting the future, will be published for the first time, with explanations. From 
lack of sufficient material, this important point in American archxology has remained 
extremely obscure. The collection which it is intended to embrace in this volume is 
unquestionably unique of its kind. 

No. III. “The Annals of Quauhtitlan.” The original Aztec text, with a new trans- 
lation. This is also known as the “ Codex Chimalpopoca.” It is one of the most curious 
and valuable documents in Mexican archaology. : 

No. IV. “The National Legend of the Creeks,” edited by Albert S. Gatschet. Mr. 
Gatschet will present: (1) The original German account, written in 1735, by which this 
legend has been transmitted ; (2) Its English translation ; (3) Its retranslation into the 
Creek language, in which it was originally delivered, by an educated native ; (4) Its trans- 
lation into the Hitchiti, a dialect cognate to the Creek ; (5) Glossaries and ethnographic 
notes. 

No. V.:‘“‘The Chronicles of the Cakchiquels.” These chronicles are the celebrated 

“Memorial de Tecpan Atitlan”’ so often quoted by the late Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. 

They are invaluable for the ancient history and mythology of Guatemalan nations, and 

are of undoubted authenticity and antiquity. 


Other works of equal interest will be added, if the series proves acceptable to scholars. 
The above order of issue is uncertain. 


